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Reform in Municipai Government 
IION. W. L. STRONG, MAYOR OF NEW YORK 


Municipal Government is becoming a very important 
problem to solve in this country. It is one thing in theory 
and quite another in practice. I believe very thoroughly in 
the principle of party government, but there is such a thing as 
carrying it too far. This is very largely true in municipal af- 
fairs. If the mayor of a great city like New York is to be held 
responsible for anything, he must have freedom in the ap- 
pointment of his assistants, especially the heads of important 
departments. Not to have that is to be crippled ; and it is to 
destroy the very basis of the responsibility of public officials. 
If we allow partisanship to govern appointments, it becomes 
a most difficult thing to select efficient public servants. 
No one would dispute that who has had any experience 
in such a position. If a competent man is found for any 
particular position, his appointment to the office should not be 
made dependent upon his party devotion. If he happens 
to belong to the opposite party, in my judgment he 
should be appointed, and it would be a good, wholesome thing 
in municipal administration if this principle were definitely 
recognized. 

A municipal corporation is entitled to full value for every 
dollar it expends the same as if it were an individual ; and it 
is entitled to the best talents that it can obtain for the money 
appropriated for the salaries of its servants. If these two 
propositions are fulfilled municipal maladministration is re- 
duced to a. minimum, and the management of a great city 
bears a direct analogy to successful business methods. 

The best thought for a city’s welfare will emanate from 
her own citizens, and so far as is possible with the au- 
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tonomy of a state, the cities within its boundaries should be 
accorded home rule and given the greatest latitude in the 
management of their own affairs. 

Certain general statutes affecting the entire state are as 
essential to a healthful body politic as the veins which convey 
the blood to the different portions of the human body. Ques- 
tions that do not affect the entire state, and only affect those 
localities with congested populations, can be solved most wisely 
by the people in those localities. When they are made to feel 
that the responsibility rests upon them, and that appeals to 
legislative aid and the prejudices and possibly passions of men 
unfamiliar with their problems may accomplish other than 
ends for the general good, the problem is half solved. Men 
will not knowingly acquiesce in a condition of affairs contrary 
to their personal interests when conscious that action on their 
own part would bring about a different result. 

On the other hand, to be perfectly fair, it must be said 
that it is at times necessary for a municipality to invoke legis- 
lative assistance to prevent too wide a latitude and to reduce 
to a minimum the possibilities of corruption in public office. 

To generalize these few statements would be to say what 
is a truth so simple as hardly to need enunciation, that the law 
of municipal management should seek to reduce toa minimum 
the possibility of political corruption, and yet give wise lati- 
tude to honest officials, and thereafter leave municipal corpor- 
ations to work out their own salvation. Politics is the art of 
managing men in the aggregate. It is often easier to guide a 
class than an individual. Principles of conduct should be the 
same in either case. 

In seeking to provide against evil and establish good by 
law, we often forget that a pure heart and honest motives can- 
not be created by legislative enactment. The business man- 
agement of a large city means nothing more or nothing less 
than such a management as results from honest officials placed 
in office, pledged to the greatest good for the greatest number 
within the limitations of their political authority. Such men 
can only be placed in such positions, property rights can only 
be protected, the electoral franchise can only be kept unsul- 
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lied, when the majority of the voting population insist that 
such shall be the case. Discussion on this subject, therefore, 
can only accomplish good where it arouses greater individual 
interest and watchfulness on the part of the people, the sub- 
stitution of interest for inattention, of activity for indifference, 
of effort in place of neglect, of public consideration in place of 
purely private interest on the part of every citizen, so that 
whenever they may occupy positions of authority they may re- 
flect the best sentiment of a community and have behind them 
such sentiment at all times as a warning to evil-doers and as a 
sustaining power to those who place the community above the 
individual. 

The question of public improvements is perhaps more im- 
portant in municipal affairs than in any other branch of pop- 
ular government, because it is among closely crowded city 
populations that such improvements are most urgently needed. 
The social effects of new public parks and baths, clean streets 
and ample school facilities, in improving the lot of the poor 
and raising their standard of living, cannot be overestimated. 
New York ought not to begrudge the money spent in these 
ways, even if the tax rate is thereby kept a little higher than 
otherwise might be the case, because every penny so expended 
is an investment in civilization and social safety, as well asa 
contribution to the beauty and greatness of the Metropolis. 
Municipal improvements are among the most effective means 
of dealing with the great problems of poverty, ignorance and 
lawlessness which threaten now and then to take form in a social 
revolution, dangerous to the security and permanence of our 
institutions. I have had the pleasure during the last three 
years of seeing New York's system of public improvements 
rapidly extended, and various important public functions 
greatly increased in efficiency. Many new schools have been 
built and are building; parks have been opened in the con- 
gested districts ; public baths are maintained and recreation 
piers established ; the streets have been effectively cleaned ; 
and sanitary improvements are now under way which will 
greatly increase the healthfulness of the city and lessen the 
difficulties with which the health authorities have to deal. 
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The system of public parks in the City of New York is 
worthy of careful consideration by every citizen, whether for 
those who use them as a luxury, for driving, and view them 
from a point of municipal pride, or by the poor, to whom they 
are a necessity and for whom they furnish the only means of 
wholesome and healthful enjoyment. With the recently added 
parks the city now has a park area of about 5,200 acres. Par- 
ticular attention is given to the smaller parks, which are so 
largely used. Hardly less important, during mid-summer at 
least, are the free public baths. Public parks and baths have 
a definite relation to the question of public health, in which 
every citizen has a vital interest. I believe New York City 
may well congratulate itself upon the progress that has been 
made in the direction of rendering the city a safe and whole- 
some place of residence. Great advances have been made in 
the work of improving our water supply. There is a marked 
improvement also in the sanitary condition of the tenement 
houses, owing to their semi-annual inspection by the officers 
of the health department. New and important duties in this 
same line have been imposed upon the Health Department by 
the act to regulate the employment of women and children in 
mercantile establishments, passed in 1896. Regular and fre- 
quent inspections of such places of business are required by 
this law and all children between fourteen and sixteen years 
of age are required, before they can be employed, to have a 
certificate from the Board of Health to the effect that they 
have attended school for the prescribed period and are physi- 
cally qualified for the service. The necessary corps of inspectors 
and clerks was appointed in September 1896, and the duties 
imposed by this law are being fully complied with. 

The work of the Department of Street Cleaning is known 
and seen of all men. The former method of caring for the 
streets was a disgrace to the city, and illustrated one of the 
most fruitful results of purely political methods and subserv- 
iency of public interests to other considerations. It is suffi- 
cient to say that since the appointment of the present Com- 
missioner of Street Cleaning the streets have been kept clean 
and the trucks removed therefrom. No more marked or bene- 
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ficial change in the appearance of the streets of New York 
was ever brought about than by the removal of these trucks. 
They were a public nuisance, facilitated the commission of 
crime, were detrimental to health and prevented the cleaning 
of the streets. A proper administration of the Street Cleaning 
Department contributes not only to the comfort but to the 
health of the city. As dirt makes disease, cleanliness insures 
health. The successful cleaning of the streets, therefore, 
furnishes valuable assistance to the work of the Health De- 
partment. And the expenditures for this department have not 
been inconsistent with the growth of the city. The increase of 
1895 over 1895 was reduced four per cent., while the rate of 
increase of 1895 over 1894 was about one-half the rate of in- 
crease over 1893. The results obtained are the justification 
for the expenditures made. 

Since the policy of honestly endeavoring to enforce the 
excise laws was seriously undertaken, a great deal of public 
attention has been directed to the Police Department. A 
proper enforcement of all laws, an assurance to each citizen 
of his rights thereunder and the detection of crime should be 
cardinal propositions in the management of the Police Depart- 
ment in the city. These results can only be obtained when 
rewards and punishments are meted out to members of the 
force upon the sole consideration of the merits of the actual 
cases, and whenthe members of the force themselves perform 
their duty regardless of any consideration of influence or 
favor. 

There is one feature of municipal government that sooner 
or later must be dealt with: it is that of corporation franchises. 
This is agreat country for corporations because that is the best 
means of getting together capital to equip the colossal enter- 
prises that are now organized. The habit has grown up in 
cities of granting franchises to corporations, for street-car lines 
and other uses of the public domain, without limit as to time. 
This is a great mistake. I believe that part of the growing 
increment of value in franchises proper should go to the public, 
because that increased value comes from the opportunities 
furnished by the public. There is a good deal of talk about 
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the public ownership of street railways, but that is a step 
toward socialism to which I should be very much opposed. 
That, however, is only a reaction from the unlimited leases of 
street rights-of-way that are now granted to corporations. I 
am thoroughly in favor of the idea of selling these franchises, 
under properly arranged conditions, to the highest bidder, and 
always for a limited number of years. Let the time be long 
enough so that sufficient opportunity will be given for capital 
to get the profit that legitimately comes from its investment, 
and at the expiration of the charter let the franchises be re-sold, 
the same corporation or any other having the right to bid fora 
new lease. In this way much of the value of the franchise, 
which is greatly increased by the growth of the population, 
will go to the city in the higher price that is paid for the fran- 
chise ; and thus what is called the unearned increment will 
practically all go to the public, because in the bidding for the 
franchise the probable earnings of the capital invested wil] 
govern its price. Ifa franchise will yield 20 per cent. profit 
it will bring a much higher price than if it will yield 10 or 5, 
so that in reality the bonanza margin will have to be at least 
divided with the public. 

This seems to me to be equitable and practical, and I think 
it would meet with general public favor. No scnsible people 
want to cripple the corporations, but there is a very proper 
feeling that in cases where the profits are extraordinary solely 
through the influence created by the community at least a part 
of the profit should go to the public. If this were applied to 
all the franchises in New York City, it would yield a consider- 
able revenue, and would help to lessen the tax rate or furnish 
a liberal contribution towards pursuing new and much needed 
public improvements. 
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The Henry George Candidacy * 


The nomination of Henry George for Mayor of Greater 
New York is a significant sign of the times. Much is said 
nowadays about the superior virtue of non-partisan politics, 
but in reality (as we have previously pointed out) candidates 
are important not merely for their personal qualities, but for 
what they represent. Under representative institutions this 
cannot be otherwise. Not to recognize this is to return to 
personal government. 

If one asks what is the objection to Judge Van Wyck, the 
only answer is that he is a candidate of Tammany Hall, an 
organization whose methods and policy are opposed to the 
public welfare. This is preéminently the case with Mr. George. 
It is not his personal integrity so much as what he represents, 
that is now of public concern. Civilization has suffered far 
more from wrong-headed integrity than ever could have been 
possible from conscious knavery. The great religious, political 
and social persecutions of the world have all been conducted 
by honest zealots or fanatics, seldom by designing knaves. 
The Turkish murderers in Armenia are honest enough, as were 
the leaders of the Southern Rebellion. It is their very hon- 
esty which makes them ready to take all the risks of their 
fanatical conduct. Honesty is a common human quality. 
The question to ask, therefore, in selecting a candidate for 
Mayor of Greater New York is not so much, is he honest, (as 
it might be difficult to find one who is not,) but is he right ? 

When Mr. George wrote his “ Progress and Poverty” he 
was a zealous reformer. The idea that all the evils of society, 
particularly those from which the working people suffer, were 
due to private ownership of land took possession of and con- 
trolled him, and he wrote his book as a proclamation of indus- 
trial emancipation. Since then, however, he has become more 
of a politician than a reformer. He enters the arena at the 


* By the time this number reaches our readers the election may be over, but we be- 
lieve our analysis of the political movement now represented by Mr. George, its causes 
and present character, has a permanent significance irrespective of the outcome of this 
particular contest, 
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opportune moment for catching the popular eye, and says 
things in a declamatory way to tickle the popular ear, and he 
is not at all careful to be exact in his utterances, provided 
they are approved in the market place. He loves to ring the 
changes on “ Jeffersonian Democracy,” “freedom” and other 
vague and platitudinous phrases. 

In 1886, when he was the candidate for Mayor of this 
city, he proved to be a veritable campaigner. He seldom 
reasoned, always preferring to harangue his audiences, and 
worked up the enthusiasm of his followers by abusing the 
owners of property. He has previously proclaimed himself 
as uncompromisingly opposed to socialism, being the extreme 
individualist which “ Jeffersonian Democracy ’”’ implies, but for 
the purpose of political expediency, in order, of course, to get 
within his ranks socialists and all forms of social disrupters, 
he went so far as to advocate not merely the public control of 
railroads, but he advocated free transportation. ‘ Why,” he 
asked, “should not a ride on an elevated or surface railroad 
be just as free as a ride on a downtown elevator?” With this 
kind of general socialism he succeeded in getting sixty-eight 
thousand people in New York to vote for him. This did not 
mean that sixty-eight thousand people in New York believed 
in the single-tax doctrine, it did not mean that they thought 
Henry George’s theories were sound, or that he was honest, 
or that he would make a capable Mayor. What it meant was, 
that he represented war upon vested interests, private prop- 
erty and existing social institutions. He was the candidate 
of industrial destruction and social disruption, and all the dis- 
integrating elements of society flocked to his standard on the 
theory that the first thing to do is to undo. Every section of 
the malcontent mass hoped that its theory would finally prevail 
after chaos had been created. Mr. George was used as the 
Samson to pull down the temple and so bring on the grand 
revolution, and every section of his army hoped to get the best 
of the material in rebuilding. 

His nomination at Cooper Union on October 5th repre- 
sents substantially the same thing to-day on a larger scale. 
In 1886 it was local, in 1897 it is national. He is to Greater 
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New York what Bryan was to the nation. The six millions of 
people who voted for Mr. Bryan did not do so because they 
all believed in free coinage of silver, which was the peculiar 
tenet in Mr. Bryan’s political faith. Some voted for that, 
others voted for him because they hated railroads, others be- 
cause they hated bankers, others because they were opposed 
to capital, and so on. Mr. Bryan arrayed himself against 
everybody who showed any signs of industrial or social suc- 
cess. At his monster meetings, instead of arguing the validity 
of the particular question which had brought him to the front, 
he almost invariably delivered a philippic against existing 
society. It was because his denunciations were general in- 
stead of his reasonings being special and specific that he 
aroused the enthusiasm of the multitude which flocked to 
hear him. The less intelligible the more popular were his 
addresses. In short, his speeches from one end of the land to 
the other were a series of appeals to the feelings of all who 
had a grievance, which for the time being at least created the 
impression that he was their leader. Their leader not to any- 
where or for anything in particular, except against the wealthy 
and successful, against the established order of things, in the 
belief that whatever injures the rich will help the poor. This 
method of eloquent half statement and insinuation was loose 
enough to attract all shades of disintegrators and hostile 
enough to the rich to keep up the fire of enthusiasm. 

For reasons best known to himself Mr. George joined the 
Cleveland movement and became a veritable Democratic pol- 
itician and worshipper of Cleveland and a defender of his pol- 
icy. When Bryan captured the Chicago convention it was 
manifest that Cleveland’s day had passed, and as Bryanism 
was well loaded with social inflammation, it afforded a still better 
opportunity for the work of disintegration than even the Cleve- 
land movement had done. Mr. George suddenly became one 
of its prominent disciples. 

Now, with the logic of lineal descent, the mantle of Bryan 
has fallen upon Henry George in Greater New York. Wholly 
apart, therefore, from the personal qualities of the candidate as 
to integrity and ability, the George movement is the move- 
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ment of indefinite disruption. It stands for no idea except 
social antagonism. It does not stand for the single-tax, upon 
that Mr. George would not dare go to the public. It does not 
stand for constructive socialism. It does not stand for candid 
populism, nor for 16to 1. Mr. George does not dare frankly 
to stand for any of these issues, but he plays with them all 
just enough to placate the followers of each. His campaign is 
really a war upon wealth, social order and industrial stability. 
Socialists do not believe in the single-tax nor in Mr. George ; 
they were expelled from the George movement when he hoped 
to gain political recognition from the Cleveland Democracy, 
yet they have now joined his ranks, and Moses Oppenheimer, 
the socialistic high priest, who for years has denounced single- 
tax as an empty dream and Henry George as a humbug, is 
one of the chief actors in the present George movement. 
The Trades Unionists and Knights of Labor, both of which 
have in turn many times denounced Mr. George for his 
opposition te their course, have arrayed themselves under his 
banner. 

All this only shows that the George campaign represents 
no constructive policy of any kind, but that its chief strength 
is in its indefinite hostility to the established order of society. 
There is nothing he stands for which means more prosperity, 
greater business stability, higher wages, shorter hours, or any 
other form of improvement to the masses who are following 
him. In fact, he is so hostile to everything represented in the 
labor movement that he opposes even a ten-hour factory law, 
or a law limiting the hours of working children under fourteen 
years of age. He is evidently willing to see capital ride rough 
shod over, and make its fortune out of the blood of the babies, 
as they did in England in the first quarter of the century, when 
they had to whip the children to prevent them from going to 
sleep and falling into the machinery. 

The real “ Cheap John ” character of his candidacy was 
manifest in his speech at Cooper Union accepting the nomina- 
tion. “Iam a Democrat” he exclaimed in pure Hill fashion. 
In almost every paragraph of his speech he repeated this catch 
phrase or a similar one like “‘I believe in Jeffersonian Dem- 
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ocracy,’ neither of which mean anything but were intended 
only to tickle the popular ear with political vagueness. 

It would be difficult to find in the history of campaigning 
a purer specimen of hustings wind than was this address from 
beginning to end. It had nospecific significance, it expressed 
no statement that conveyed anything but an appeal to the lurid 
enthusiasm of soured suspicion and social distrust. Professing 
to be “ Jeffersonian,” he is more socialistic than the socialist ; 
professing to be the defender of the rights of property, he is 
more revolutionary than the revolutionist. In short, his cam- 
paign is a campaign against society and in its promotion all 
the motives against existing institutions are to be placated and 
pandered to by misrepresentation, demagogical inference and 
inflammatory appeal to the feelings of distrust and revenge. 

That this is the character of the movement which has nomi- 
nated Mr. George for Mayor of Greater New York will be 
conceded by all serious-minded conservative people. They 
would properly regard his election as acalamity, and a calamity 
it would be, but that is not all there is of it. Calamities of this 
kind do not come without some sufficient cause. Mr. George 
has not lifted himself on to the crest of a tidal wave of popu- 
larity by his shoe strings, nor indeed by anything he has done. 
His books could not have done it, his personality could not 
have done it, his adroit and inflammatory use of English could 
not have done it. Like Mr. Bryan, he has simply taken ad- 
vantage of existing conditions. He has catered, unscrupu- 
lously perhaps, demagogically perhaps, to an inflamed social 
sentiment, but that sentiment was there, he found it, he did 
not create it. 

Nor is this social cyclone the work of a day, or a month, 
orayear. It is the result of a continuous series of circum- 
stances, which have been working with cumulative force for a 
number of years. The George movement, like the Bryan 
movement of which it is a part, is in reality the product of 
Republican indifference and Democratic antagonism to the in- 
dustrial opportunities of the masses. 

The Republican party has always believed itself to be the 
friend of laborers, and in fact of all progressive influences in so- 
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ciety, but unfortunately it has persistently assumed that all 
of the beneficent legislation that workingmen require is in- 
cluded in its protective tariff. It has to a large extent acted 
upon the same assumption regarding the agricultural popula- 
tion. The Republican leaders have failed to understand the 
full significance of the new movements that have arisen ; they 
have failed to understand that the new movements are the re- 
sults of new interests and new conditions, conditions which 
have not been adequately reached by tariff legislation. Among 
these is, for the farmers, the money question. It is vain to 
assume that there is no money question, that the farmers are 
not at a disadvantage by virtue of the bungling character of 
our financial institutions. It is, of course, true that the dis- 
rupting influences of the Cleveland administration in paralyz- 
ing industry was the real and immediate cause of the panic 
which we have just passed through ; but independently of that 
the Western and Southern farmers are at a real disadvan- 
tage as compared with Eastern manufacturers, regard- 
ing money accommodations, and they know this. It is 
futile to tell them they are not at a disadvantage when they 
feel it in their daily experience. This tendency to ignore the 
significance of these facts is very naturally taken as neglect of, 
if not hostility to the interests of the farming population. 
Among the workingmen the case is similar, though their 
interest centers about different questions. They are concerned 
with the various phases of the wage struggle and questions in- 
cidental thereto; the right of organized laborers, for instance, 
to make their demand for various economic improvements 
such as higher wages, resisting reductions of wages, demand- 
ing better sanitary conditions of the workshop, shorter hours 
of labor, etc. Onall these topics they have found the Repub- 
lican party in the various states reluctant and indifferent, 
sometimes even defending the use of the power of injunction 
against strikers. They find the Republican press largely 
either with the courts or indifferently silent upon the subject. 
This has tended very definitely to create the impression among 
organized laborers and workingmen generally, that they have 
little to expect from the Republican party. In this way both 
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the farmers and the workingmen have grown indifferent, if not 
hostile to the Republican party. 

The Democratic party on the other hand is constitution- 
ally hostile to every phase of the labor movement. It is op- 
posed to every form of legislative activity for the laboring 
class. So far as it has any doctrine at all, it is /atssez faire or 
non-interference, and it is especially true to this doctrine on 
questions between labor and capital. Supply and demand, 
free competition with “ the devil take the hindmost ”’ is its in- 
dustrial policy. As a part of this policy, for more than ten 
years through speeches in Congress and through its army of 
journals it has made a business of stirring up class feelings and 
social hatred. The specific object was to turn farmers and 
laborers against protection. In order to do this, and as a 
systematic part of its propaganda it took special pains to 
create the impression among the masses that the manufacturing 
and business classes of the country were dishonest leeches, grow- 
ing rich at the expense of the laboring and farming population. 

When Mr. Cleveland announced his free trade policy in 
1887, under the leadership of the Mugwump journals of New 
York and Boston, Democratic papers everywhere became an 
almost solid phalanx of daily outpouring against every form of 
successful American industry. In order to poison the minds 
of the people against the tariff policy, nothing was left undone 
in the way of misrepresentation and vile exaggeration against 
American manufacturers. The farmers were told that their 
mortgages, their high rates of interest and all the other diffi- 
culties which affected their life were due to robbery by the 
railroads and tariff legislation; in short, that they were the 
victims of a legislative conspiracy, which they very readily 
believed. The laborers were appealed to ina similar demi- 
gogical manner, and told that their wages were lower than they 
ought to be, and lower than they might be, because they were 
robbed of all the benefits of modern improvements, through the 
knavish legislation of the Republican party. In short, that the 
capitalists of the country were a league of “ robber barons” 
who, through the Republican party, were able to plunder the 
farmers and laborers. 
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The necessary result of ten years of this kind of malignant 
propaganda was to destroy the faith of farmers and workingmen 
in American public policy, and particularly in the methods of 
American industry. Of this abnormal state of the public mind 
Bryanism was the natural outcome. Anybody who charged the 
hardships of the laborer and farmer to the grasping methods of 
capitalists was readily accepted. William J. Bryan and Henry 
George are the apostles of this propaganda of popular delusion 
created by the Democratic and particularly the Mugwump press 
by their libelous attack on American industry. The candidacy 
of Henry George for Mayor of Greater New York is one of the 
fruits of this warfare. The political nondescript followers of 
Cleveland who led the war upon American industry resulting 
in the last four years of disaster and ruin, are in reality respon- 
sible for the dangers that now threaten New York in the 
mayoralty contest. 

A peculiar feature of the present situation, and one that 
cannot be overlooked in any candid diagnosis, is the fact that 
this very class of industrial and political disintegrators are 
behind the Citizens’ movement. The candidacy of Mr. Low 
is in the hands of the very people who gave us Cleveland with 
four years of disaster, and made the revolutionary movement 
represented by Bryan and George possible. Moreover, there 
is a peculiar similarity between the Citizens’ movement and 
the Cleveland movement. The feature of the Cleveland propa- 
ganda, despite the unsavory character of the candidate, was 
the cry of personal superiority. It was because the man was 
so much better than the party that his praises were so loudly 
sung. The Evening Posts and the Harper’s Weeklies never 
tired prophesying of the good things to happen if this honest 
man could only be elected, and alas for the result ! 

The Citizens’ movement, of which Mr. Low is the candi- 
date, is almost a duplicate of the one which gave us Cleveland, 
It is supported by the same papers. The Evening Posts, the 
Harper’s Weeklies, the Carl Schurzes and the Wheeler H. 
Peckhams are now prophesying the same kind of millennium 
if Mr. Low is elected. They present the same kind of reasons 
—the man is better than the party or principles. Personal, 
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not representative government is again the cry. Their only 
objection to General Tracy is that he represents the Republi- 
can party, and as we have said, their objection to Mr. Van 
Wyck is that he represents Tammany, and their objection to 
Henry George is not that he is dishonest, but that he repre- 
sents social anarchy. Consistently with their objections to all 
the other candidates, would it not be proper to ask who and 
what Mr. Low represents, and the answer must be, the panic- 
creating Mugwumps. If George, Tracy and Van Wyck should 
be rejected because of what they represent, then Mr. Low 
must be regarded as the most dangerous of all the four candi- 
dates, because he represents the most dangerously disintegrat- 
ing class of them all. 

We do not believe that Mr. Low is a bad man, though he 
evidently has the weakness that was charged to Czsar. Nor 
are any of the other three candidates bad men. Unless weare 
to abandon the principle of representative government, how- 
ever, the men should be selected not merely for their personal 
character, but for what they represent. But if personal char- 
acter is to decide, then it might be said that Mr. Low and Gen- 
eral Tracy are a good tie with the odds a little in favor of 
Tracy, but if we are measurably to forget the man and think 
only of wha the represents, then the Citizens’ Union, viewed in 
the aspect of its consequences upon the national welfare, is a 
dangerously disrupting movement. If it should be true, as is 
by some predicted, that the contest for Mayor of Greater New 
York is between Mr. Low and Mr. George, then we have a 
fight between the mother and child with conservative, con- 
structive policy defeated. 

The outcry against bossism which is being “ worked” 
with so much effect in the present contest is very largely polit- 
ical subterfuge. Not that the managers of the Republican or 
Democratic organizations are always angelic or even square. 
Lobbying and log-rolling have thus far been inseparable from 
human organization. They have more or less existence in 
church society, social clubs and, in fact, wherever democratic 
associations exist. It is not to be assumed that Mr. Platt is 
like Czesar’s wife. but it should be demanded that those who 
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make charges should lose their character for veracity if they do 
not sustain them thus far. Most of the charges that are made 
against Mr. Platt are wholly unsustained by any concrete evi- 
dence. He is charged with raising money from corporations 
to conduct his campaigns. Who, pray, is better able to con- 
tribute to the expenses of our elections, and if all corporations 
should refuse to contribute, how would the necessary funds be 
secured? Were Carl Schurz, Editor Godkin or Judge Peck- 
ham ever known to contribute to election expenses? Where 
would the Citizens’ movement be to-day if no rich corporation 
had not contributed to its revenues? Where would the 
George movement be if it didn’t have a millionaire, Tom 
Johnson, to foot its bills? 

This general indefinite cry about corruption and using 
corporations’ money, is but the stock complaint of the unpa- 
triotic Mugwump propaganda. To them McKinleyism, Re- 
publicanism, Protectionism are all synonyms of dishonesty, 
corruption and jobbery. Much of this is mere political in- 
flammation used for the purpose of destroying the Republican 
party in New York with the view ultimately of defeating the 
Republican policy in the nation. This kind of self-righteous 
parading of empty virtue should not be permitted to delude 
the serious-minded who really desire good government in 
Greater New York. Whatever may be said of the respecta- 
bility of those who have joined the ranks of the Citizens’ 
Union, it cannot be said of the movers and managers of that 
movement that they have shown a single purpose for good 
government. If they really were desirous only of defeating 
Tammany and placing the government of Greater New York 
in the hands of the forces of integrity, honor, efficiency and re- 
spectability, they would have sought out and accepted every 
means of bringing together in a united body all the elements 
in the community desirous of obtaining that end. Fora long 
time, and when the petition for Mr. Low was signed, this was 
believed to be their prime object, but when they refused to 
meet in conference the Republican party, which composes the 
great bulk of those whose codperation they most needed, be- 
cause they feared that the politics of it might pass out of their 
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hands and the patronage be dispensed by others, they showed 
the cloven hoof of political hypocrisy. They showed what is 
daily becoming more clear to everybody, that they would 
rather see Tammany elected than have any other hand divide 
the spoils. And their method of warfare, of personal abuse, 
and their tactics in trading with the George party and the 
Tammany party shows that they are more intent upon defeat- 
ing the Republican party because of their animosity to its 
national policy than they are of defeating Tammany or estab- 
lishing good government in Greater New York. 

Which of the four candidates will be elected is more than 
is given to man now to predict, but if by any conspiracy of cir- 
cumstances Van Wyck should be the successful man and 
Tammany Hall, with all that implies, is placed in control of 
the destiny of the Greater Metropolis, the crime (for a crime 
against civilization it will be) must be laid at the door of the 
Citizens’ Union, and Mr. Low must take his share of the re- 
sponsibility. Had he persisted, as Mayor Strong did four 
years ago, in demanding that all anti-Tammany elements be 
united before he would accept the nomination, political 
unity would have been accomplished, he would have received 
the nomination, and the defeat of Tammany would have been 
assured. 
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Causes of Enforced Idleness 


A great army of unemployed workingmen was one of the 
fruits of the industrial panic following the second election of 
Mr. Cleveland in 1892. The depression lasted with little 
modification for more than four years, and only within recent 
months has there been any decided tendency towards the 
general reémployment of idle labor on the old terms. 

The long continuance of these unfortunate conditions, as 
regards labor, has supplied certain classes of propagandists 
with abundant material for their warfare against modern eco. 
nomic tendencies. Socialists have pointed to the unemployed 
as an inevitable result of individualism in state and industry; 
there being no organized democratic control over industrial 
affairs, laborers must rely upon chance or luck, and have no 
safeguard against the disastrous effects of panics, failures and 
“hard times.” Individualists, on the other hand, endeavor to 
show that machinery, the factory system, corporations and 
trusts are the causes of unemployment, and urge a return to 
purely individualized industry as the only means of restoring 
employment to all. At the same time, single-taxers have 
found in the situation, as they suppose, conclusive proof that 
private ownership of land is depriving men of the opportuni- 
ties to labor, and filling the country with tramps. Free silver 
advocates have persistently taught that the gold standard, by 
making industry unprofitable, has been the indirect cause of 
all the enforced idleness of labor which the last four years have 
witnessed. 

Such reasoning is purely the reasoning of political oppor- 
tunism. Ignoring the history of labor’s progress from decade 
to decade, ignoring the fact that a depression such as that now 
finally disappearing is of an essentially temporary nature and 
due to special causes and policies, whose removal or reversal 
restores prosperity, these doctrinaires utterly abandon the 
high plane of disinterested, scientific inquiry which they claim 
to occupy, and descend to the methods of the demagogue and 
violent partisan. 

The only rational method of determining the effect of 
modern industrial tendencies upon the employment of labor, 
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is to compare the official statistics of the subject from decade 
to decade, and consider the general trend, rather than the 
special conditions brought about by special causes. In the 
July (1897) number of the Bulletin of the Department of Labor, 
Mr. William C. Hunt has summarized the results of all pre- 
vious censuses upon just this subject in such a way as to 
show what the general trend is regarding the proportion of 
our population actually engaged in gainful occupations. 

So far as the censuses prior to 1870 are concerned, not 
much is available for comparative purposes. The groups of 
facts investigated and the methods of classification in pre- 
vious censuses were different in important respects from those 
since, while recent census-takings have admittedly gained in 
accuracy and completeness. The statistics for 1870, 1880 and 
1890, however, are fairly comparable with each other. The 
same general plan of classification was observed in all three 
decades, so that the general results cover substantially the 
same groups of facts, and to the same relative extent, though 
the sub-divisions and elaborations have become more numer- 
ous at each census. 

Since the attacks on modern industrial institutions are 
based mainly upon the great changes which have taken place 
during the last twenty five years, a consideration of the last 
three censuses, as regards the matter of employment and un- 
employment, is perhaps all that is required, even if earlier 
statistics were admissible for comparison. It appears that not 
only did the total number of persons engaged in gainful occu- 
pations nearly double between 1870 and 1890, but the per- 
centage of workers to total population also increased, thus 
effectually disproving the claim that either machinery or the 
gold standard, or any other cause, is lessening the field of 
employment. The statistics are as follows: 





Persons 10 
years of age 
Total pop-| or over en- 

ulation gaged in 


Per cent. of persons en- 
gaged in gainful occupa- 
tions of total population. 


Census years. 














gainful oc- 

cupations, 
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The ‘‘ Total population,” of course, includes everybody, 
men, women and children. Of these, 32.43 per cent. were en- 
gaged in gainful occupations in 1870, and 36.31 per cent. in 
1890, an increase of nearly four percent. This classification 
does not relate merely to wage earners, but to employers, 
farmers, professional men— in fact, to all “engaged in gainful 
occupations.” 

That this constitutes positive proof that the percentage of 
employed in this country is on the increase rather than de- 
crease cannot be denied. It may be charged, however, that 
the increase comes mainly or wholly from the ranks of women 
and children and hence is no real gain. Even were this ad- 
mitted, it would in no way affect the fact that opportunities 
for employment are increasing rather than diminishing, and 
that machinery and trusts are not depriving the people of 
the means of earning a livelihood. But are these charges 
true? 

So far as child labor is concerned, the charge is emphati- 
cally untrue. The census statistics, summarized by Mr. Hunt, 
reveal the encouraging fact that child labor is on the decrease 
both actually and relatively. Here are the facts : 


NUMBER AND PER CENT.OF CHILDREN AT WORK AT THE THREE 
CENSUS YEARS 1870, 1880, AND 1890. 

















Census years and classification of ages. Males. | Females. | Total. 

1870 

Total children 10 to 15 years of age, inclusive....... 2,840,200 | 2,764,169 | 5,604,369 

Ee Wie cescccasbossiescoveneees 548,064 191, 100 739,164 

Percent. of above at work......cccccccccccccccccees 19.30 6.91 13.19 
1880 

Total children ro to 15 years of age, inclusive...... 3,376,114 | 3,273,369 | 6,649,483 

Number of above at work...........cceceeccssceee 825,187 | 293,169 | 1,118,356 

og rr re 24.44 8.96 16,82 
1890 

Total children 10 to 14 years of age, inclusive....... 3,574,787 | 3,458,722 033,509 

Number of above at work......... epee: 400,586 . Gna “ian 3 

Per cent. of above at work..........seseceeceeeee on 11.21 5.85 8.57 





It will be noticed that the figures for 1890 include only 
children from 10 to 14 inclusive, while the 1870 and 1880 re- 
ports cover those between 10 and 15. There were in 1890 
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1,288,864 children 15 years of age, and by means of a careful 
computation Mr. Hunt estimates that 20 percent. of these, or 
257,773, were at work; thus raising the total number of child- 
ren at work in 1890 to 860,786. But this is an absolute de- 
crease of 257,570, or over 22 per cent., since 1880. Only 10} 
per cent. of all the children between 10 and 15 were at work 
in 1890, as against 13 per cent. in 1870 and nearly 17 per cent. 
in 1880. This not only reflects the good results of our factory 
and child-labor legislation, but definitely proves that the in- 
creasing ratio of employed labor to total population is not 
due to any increase in the employment of children. 

Now, as regards the employment of women. It is true 
that a considerable part of the increase in the percentage of 
employed is due to the larger field that has been opened up to 
women, but it is by no means agreed that this is a disadvan- 
tage. There are natural limits to the employment of women, 
and within those limits there can be no serious objection to 
the opening up of opportunities which shall make possible a 
self-respecting, honorable existence for all that class of women 
who would otherwise have to endure the humiliation of de- 
pendence upon others, if not of direct charity. It is undoubt- 
edly true that in certain classes of occupations the tendency 
has been for women to take the place of men, but this has not 
meant the forcing of these displaced men into the unemployed 
class, because the proportion of men at work has also actually 
increased, regardless of the larger gain made by women. The 
movement has been simply a transference of women to certain 
occupations formerly filled by men, and of these displaced men 
to entirely new fields of effort. A simple examination of the 
statistics makes this manifest. The total number of male 
workers in 1870 was 10,669,635, or slightly less chan 28 per 
cent. of the total population; in 1890 the number of male 
workers was 18,821,090, or over 30 per cent. of the total popu- 
lation. During the same period the number of women work- 
ers increased from 1,836,288 to 3,914,571, or from 4# to slightly 
over 6 per cent. of the total population. 

Thus the proof is absolute that the relative proportion of 
both male and female workers to total population has steadily 
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increased, while that of children has fallen off. This is a re- 
markable showing, and all the more so when we consider how 
rapid the growth of population has been, augmented by the 
immense influx of immigrants, averaging fully half a million 
annually, between 1880 and 1890. Perhaps there is no more 
striking achievement in industrial history than the success 
with which America, with its free development of modern 
economic tendencies, has not only absorbed this immense in- 
crease of population in profitable industry, but has also made 
possible an increase in the percentage of workers, and of the 
per capita wages they receive. 

Since 1892 there has been a serious setback in the onward 
movement, but as we have conclusively shown, this has been 
the result of special and not at all of general causes. The 
triumph of a professedly free-trade propaganda involved a 
threat to American industry which brought on one of the 
most severe and prolonged depressions in our history, and 
labor has suffered keenly with the rest, both as regards wage 
rates and numbers employed. No doubt the result of this 
will appear in a decreased percentage of gain in the census of 
1900, unless the next three years should be remarkably pros- 
perous. In any event, it is not probable that the ratio of 
workers to total population will hereafter show very marked 
gains, since women and children always constitute a consider- 
able majority of the whole, and will always remain largely out- 
side the field of industrial occupations. 

The revival of prosperity, which is now so marked, is 
already doing away with the really serious features of the un- 
employment problem. Leading news journals, opposed in 
policy to the present administration, declare that the percentage 
of unemployed is rapidly decreasing ; some of this testimony 
was referred to and quoted in our “ Labor Day” article last 
month. The Labor Commissioner of Ohio has recently made 
a careful investigation of the matter, and finds a marked im- 
provement in present conditions over those of one year ago. 
For instance, he gives the following figures for twelve of the 
leading cities of the state, and asserts that similar conditions 
prevail in nearly all manufacturing centers in Ohio: 
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PEOPLE OUT OF WORK, 











1896. 1897 

Clacinmatl...cccceccoccccccccecccce © cecessececocs 18,000—20,000 10,000—12,000 
Cleveland.. 9,000—10,000 
Columbus 5,000— 5,500 
Toledo 3,000— 3,500 
DaytO®.ccccccccccce cccccccccccccccccce 2,500— 3,000 
Zanesville 1,000— 1,200 
TB cncccisccscsosesovcocceesssesccessscescenese 500 
FURGERy. ncccccccccccccccccceccccccscceeccoccsecces 1,000 
Hamilton 1,500 
Chillicothe. 600 
OMG Re cc ccccccccesccsccoscoccncesesececccceesoee 500 
SERRE ccccccec cccccscccccsceccesoccsccceccoecccoes 150 

74,500 39,45° 


The New York Journal (Bryan Democrat) says that not 
over five per cent. of the working class in New York City 
is now in idleness. This is undoubtedly an exaggeration, for 
the simple reason that a larger percentage than that is or- 
dinarily required in every large business community, as _ sub- 
stitutes or “extra” hands, filling temporary vacancies or 
extra jobs and thus frequently earning fair incomes, but never- 
theless included in all statistical reports as “unemployed.” 
Experience shows that in every large industry, whether a fac- 
tory or a railroad or a printing establishment or a department 
store, the available force must constantly be larger by several 
per cent. than the number actually working at any one time. 
A certain percentage of the employees are always away, either 
on vacations or voluntary lay-offs, or because of sickness or 
accidental detentions. Hence there is always a shifting class 
in the community who will be supplying vacancies first for 
one concern and then another, and on the whole earning a liv- 
ing, though classed as “idle.” The fersonnel of this class of 
course constantly changes; many who are “extra” now may 
soon be on a permanent force, while a corresponding group of 
regular hands drop into the substitute class for atime, and then 
obtain regular work again. But, considered as a group, these 
substitutes and extra men constitute a fairly stable element of 
the available, working force of the community, which element 
it is manifest, cannot be dispensed with, so long as continuous 
employment is subject to interruption, whether by vacations 
and holidays, or by sickness and other emergencies. But since 
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this class is always listed as “ out of work,” it is apparent that 
even in the most prosperous times, statistical reports will 
always show a certain element of unemployed workers in the 
community. If this group did not exceed five per cent. of the 
total number of workers, that would give a total of over one 
million, classed as “ idle,” in the United States. This is a fact 
which should never be overlooked in considering the superficial 
and exaggerated reports spread by sensational journals about 
the “ millions of unemployed.” The fact is, if it could be 
shown that not over six or seven hundred thousand available 
workers in the United States were out of regular work, as 
against twenty-five millions actively employed, that wouid un- 
doubtedly represent the absolute maximum in the ratio of 
employment, which it would be possible to attain under this 
or any other form of civilization or industrial organization. 

Of course we are not in that fortunate situation to-day, 
but conditions are rapidly tending towards a reduction of the 
number of unemployed to the natural limits of the “extra” or 
“substitute” class) When that limit is reached it will be 
entirely correct to say that the whole nation is at work and 
that there is no such thing as enforced idleness or able- 
bodied pauperism throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. 
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A Letter from Kansas 


Some time ago we received a communication of so unique 
and interesting a nature as fully to warrant its publication in 
these pages. This communication was dated at Vermillion, 
Kansas, addressed to the Editor, and signed jointly by a farmer 
and his employee, a farm hand. The two, it appears, have been 
engaged for several years in the study of social and political 
questions, and have reached similar conclusions, which, on the 
whole, are characterized by remarkable good sense and some 
little economic insight. This self-imposed training enabled 
them successfully to withstand the silver craze, and the 
employee, Mr. Kearns, seems to have entered the field of active 
discussion, contributing to Kansas publications in behalf of the 
sound money cause and, more extensively, on the subject of 
farm labor. One of his published articles on the silver question, 
from the workingman’s standpoint, which was submitted to us, 
reveals a very satisfactory grasp of the subject as well as con- 
siderable literary ability. 

The writers of this letter discuss the subject of farm labor, 
and rightly insist that there is need of some serious, intelligent 
action in behalf of that large and almost neglected portion of 
our population. They urge that the cause of farm labor is iden- 
tical with the cause of wage-workers in all classes of industry, 
and that the progress of the whole labor movement is neces- 
sary to the progress of society in general. They are precisely 
right in saying that “a reform for the benefit of a laboring 
class necessarily benefits the entire community industrially 
and socially. A proper labor movement is not, really, a class 
movement against society or another class.” 

After briefly introducing themselves the writers proceed 
as follows: 

“One of the undersigned is an employer and the other is 
an employee. One is a farmer—the other afarm hand. And 
it happens that each of us has inherited a sort of fondness and 
aptitude for studying social and political questions. In ad- 
dition to this our experiences and associations have forced 
upon us the very lessons that so many economists and states- 
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men utterly fail to learn. You can understand what we mean 
by this. 

“ About ten years ago we began a special study of those 
questions which are directly included in what we call the 
‘Labor Problem.’ Starting as we did from different stand- 
points—the one naturally feeling first the necessity of reforms 
for the benefit of farmers and the employing interests generally 
—the other craving those that would benefit workingmen, and 
farm hands above all; but studying along nearly the same 
lines, and finding opportunity to discuss every point with each 
other, it is not unreasonable to suppose that we have acquired 
a more complete and comprehensive understanding of the 
question than many others have. 

“Tt is a fact that the farm hand has never been seriously 
considered as an industrial or political factor nor as an element 
of society. Those who investigate these matters and who 
formulate reform legislation have invariably ignored the exist- 
ence of a class of wage laborers on the farms. 

“The Farmers’ Alliance and Populist movements showed 
the necessity for’ more consistency and greater fairness in this 
matter. In truth the Alliance never tried to effect industrial 
reforms. It demanded a number of specific benefits, but mani- 
fested no disposition to do any thing for the purpose of reform- 
ing or elevating society. And the Populist party as well as 
the Alliance organization, has refused to take cognizance of 
the farm hand class in any way—we say refused because, in 
Kansas at least, the writers hereof repeatedly called attention 
to the matter. 

“Since this ‘ Farmers’ Movement’ has exerted more or 
less power or influence in some sections of the West a num- 
ber of so called ‘labor’ laws that really disgrace our country 
have been enacted in several states. Two years ago Kansas 
enacted a weekly payment law. But it specially provides that 
no agricultural laborer shall enjoy its benefits. Farm hands 
are left at the mercy of employers in this matter. Nebraska 
passed an eight-hour law but made no limit or restriction for 
farm hands. South Dakota recently amended her lien law so 
that farm hands could not secure the benefit of a lien of any 
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sort. These are specimen cases. All this is done on the theory 
that the law should not restrict the farmer in any of these 
things. 

* The tendency of all this isto make farm hands a despised 
and downtrodden class. It is an undeniable fact that even 
now this class of workingmen receive much less consideration 
from the public—the public conscience—than any other class. 
Even reformers and philanthropists seem to be blind to the fact 
that these men could suffer wrongs of any sort. Who ever 
heard of a preacher, an editor, politician or anybody who 
openly denounced the outrageous impositions that farm hands 
and country hired girls do often suffer? Even known cases in 
particular neighborhoods are usually only condemned in half 
suppressed whispers. They work longer hours, get less pay 
and have fewer modern comforts than other classes. Of course 
farmers claim that this is unavoidable under existing condi- 
tions. This we neither affirm nor deny for the thing we want 
isa change of conditions. Common justice cries aloud for 
some consideration in behalf of this neglected class. 

“ But the question presents a phase much broader than 
the interests of a single class. The interests of all working- 
men are plainly at issue in this matter. The workingman of 
ordinary intelligence could not reasonably expect labor organ- 
izations to accomplish their full mission of good wages and 
shorter hours for mechanics and urban workers while there are 
more than four millions of poorly paid farm hands always 
ready to compete with them. And for this great army of 
workers to be compelled to live according to a different 
standard on account of low wages and unfavorable en- 
vironments must exert a depressing effect upon society in 
general. 

“It is necessary for our people to understand that farm- 
ers, that is, farm owners are not entitled to an array of special 
privileges. The welfare of the tenant and the wage working 
farmer must now be considered. And our law makers and 
courts must learn that it is the duty of the government to 
protect the individual in the exercise of the rights formally 
guaranteed to him by our constitution. To enact and enforce 
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laws for limiting and regulating hours of labor is clearly 
within the province of governments. People must learn to 
discriminate between real rights and what we may call con- 
structive rights. Foran instance, the courts have decided that 
the law for the suppression of the ‘sweating system’ in the 
state of Illinois, is unconstitutional. In a word, the court 
holds that the law cannot deprive a poor woman of the right(?) 
to be compelled to work excessively long hours under the 
most degrading conditions. A certain judge in Kansas has 
rendered a decision based upon the same perverted idea of 
rights. 

“There is need of some sound general legislation on the 
labor problem. Before much can be accomplished by arbi- 
tration we must have something to arbitrate upon and dy. Some 
sort of general principles must be formulated to serve as a ba- 
sis to arbitrate upon, and there must be some line of proced- 
ure to guide arbitrators. 

“But the farming industry and the farming population 
must be thoroughly studied before any thing can be fully ac- 
complished. Farmers themselves would be directly benefited 
by a real labor movement that should include farm labor. 
With farming constantly progressing and with the present ex- 
tensive use of machinery, the requirements of farm work at 
this day are such that the farm hand must possess as much 
skill and native ability as any other skilled workman if he 
would give entire satisfaction. As longas the public, as well 
as both farmer and farm hand, refuse to regard farm work as a 
real ¢rade, men will not prepare themselves to engage in that 
work permanently. In fact while such an idea prevails, a high 
degree of skill among farmers themselves is impossible. And 
under such a system the terms and conditions of employment 
are unsatisfactory to both employer and employed. 

“ But whenever farm work is recognized as a genuine trade 
and placed upon the same standing as other trades—paying 
satisfactory wages and permitting reasonable hours of labor— 
farming will claim its full share of talent and intelligence. 
And the general skill that will prevail will cause improved and 
progressive methods to be applied in detail to farming. Un- 
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der such conditions farming will become more profitable with- 
out any great advance in the price of farm products. 

“Of course increased wages for the farm hands of this 
country would greatly increase the demand for all commodi- 
ties, including the products of the farm. This increase of 
wages elevates the farm hand class in every way. Thus we 
see that a reform for the benefit of a laboring class necessarily 
benefits the entire community industrially and socially. A 
proper labor movement is not, really, a c/ass movement against 
society or another class. 

“And the Grangers, the Farmers’ Alliance and other 
‘Farmers’ Movements’ plainly show us that any movement 
which represents the employing class alone can never effect 
social reforms. The final result of such movements would 
be to separate farm hands into a socially distinct class—a de- 
graded peasantry. A reform movement, beginning with farm 
hands would elevate them into a distinct craft. It would 
make them a more effective social factor.” 

Yours truly, 





We have discussed, in general terms, the main points of 
the problems suggested by the above letter, in an article on 
‘*Farming and Farm Labor,” to be found in our October 
number. 
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Henry C. Carey’s Round Table. II. 


ALEX. DEL MAR, M. E. 


Sunday, May 1oth, 18—. Mr. Carey was in great form 
to-day and as lively as a youth. He had been penning some- 
thing concerning the nature of capital and its relation to force, 
in which work I had assisted him, so that when his guests came 
in he had the subject well in hand. 

Mr. Carey: Capital is any form of force, subject to man 
and useful in time for productive purposes. There cannot be 
non-employed nor non-productive capital, for so soon as capital 
loses employment or productiveness—as in cases of expended 
energy, or impaired or obsolete mechanisms, or structures, or 
in cases of sequestered property—it ceases to be capital. As 
a force, capital is subject to the same natural laws as other 
forces, and is susceptible of being transmitted into them. 
That “time is money” is only a popular way of saying that 
human energy or vitality, acting in time, will produce capital 
—a form of force. The right to the exclusive use of an orig- 
inal process, agency, mechanism, design, or book, useful in 
time, directly or indirectly, for productive purposes—a right 
protected by patent and copyright laws—is a recognition of 
the fact that ideas are susceptible of being converted into cap- 
ital—a form of force. So far as it is employed in time for 
productive purposes, intelligence is convertible into cap- 
ital and it may be substituted in use for other and grosser 
forms of capital, with increase of productive results, for 
example, when two blades of grass are caused to grow where 
but one grew before. 

With like qualification, merit or virtue is convertible into 
capital. Without the merit of honesty there could be no 
credit, and without the use of credit the sum of reproductive 
force, or capital, would be enormously diminished. The tele- 
graphic transfer would harden and condense into the bill of 
exchange ; the bill of exchange into the the treasury note ; the 
treasury note into coins ; and the coins into bullion. Even bullion 
would be doubted and rejected in favor of barter; and the 
risks of barter gotten rid of by the avoidance of commerce. This 
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would be followed by social isolation,and barbarism. Reason- 
able expectation, faith, or hope, are convertible into capital, 
for these attributes are the components of credit. The mental 
functions of observation (memory, induction, etc.) can be made 
to form, within certain limits, a portion of the world’s sum of 
capital force; so can the passions; so can the corporeal advan- 
tages of vital energy, strength, rapidity and ease, or grace of 
movement, correctness of vision, touch, taste, smell and hear 
ing, which some races possess so eminently above others as to 
establish and maintain vast currents of trade and leave their 
marks on the history of the world. 

When employed in reproduction, land is capital, buildings 
are capital, plants, animals, commodities and money; while 
the physical, chemical, vital, nervous, and mental forces are 
convertible into capital. In short, all the powers, attributes, 
engines, possessions and agencies of men are capital, or else 
are convertible into capital; and the sooner this fact is recog- 
nized in juridical codes, as it is already in that of nature, the 
better will it be for the happiness, progress, and perfection of 
mankind. 

There was a dead silence when Mr. Carey read this paper 
and I trembled with apprehension for the part I had taken in 
its composition. Nobody seemed inclined to discuss it. Mr. 
McMichael dryly observed that it was very profound. 

Mr. Tucker said he had two subjects that he would like 
to mention, namely, the Voluntary Tax of Bremen and its 
Taxes on Sales. 

The Voluntary Tax of Bremen—Among the curiosi- 
ties of taxation is the voluntary tax formerly collected in the 
free city of Bremen. It reflected equal credit on the Govern- 
ment and the citizens of that place, both of whom were justly 
proud of its successful operation. The tax was not imposed 
at stated intervals, but only in exceptional cases, when the 
ordinary sources of revenue proved insufficient ; it was decreed 
by joint resolution of the Senate and the Representatives of 
the citizens, and usually amounted to one-eighth of one per 
cent. of the value of all real and personal property. When it 
was to be collected, all citizens were invited to appear in the 
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Senate Chamber; here their names were taken, and after 
openly passing a tax on incomes of 3000 thalers, which was 
the minimum amount of liability, each person dropped his 
share of the remaining sum required into an iron chest, with- 
out its being counted ; so that the amount paid by each indi- 
vidual was only known to himself. 

It is true, a wide field was thus opened to fraud, but 
strange as it may appear, the tax was always paid faithfully 
by the great mass of the citizens, as proved by the fact that 
the sum collected always corresponded with the estimated 
gross wealth of the tax-payers; one-eighth of one per cent. seems 
to be a trifling tribute, but upon the total wealth or income of 
the citizens of a great state, it might amount to tens of mil- 
lions. 

The Bremen Tax on Sales—Persons affected by taxes 
invariably seek to transfer them to others, by raising the price 
of their labor or produce; but such transfers are not always 
practicable. An income tax is difficult to transfer, whilst 
taxes on imports are the easiest to transfer, because merchants 
will cease to offer for sale goods whose price will not cover the 
whole outlay incurred, including the tax. Such a case of trans- 
fer, however, only occurs when buyers cannot supply them- 
selves in some other way, without paying the import tax. 
With regard to the Bremen tax on sales, the general opinion 
in Bremen was that it could not be transferred to the buyer or 
consumer, but had to be borne by the Bremen merchants 
themselves. As but few Bremen wholesale buyers lived in 
Bremen territory and as outside buyers were not compelled to 
purchase in Bremen, but bought in the cheapest market, Bre- 
men merchants could not obtain better prices than competi- 
tion permitted. The Bremen merchant, therefore, had to pay 
the tax out of his profits. When he sold to Bremen buyers 
the merchant managed to transfer all or some of the tax, as he 
did the cost of transportation, insurance, etc. But for this he 
would have been compelled to transfer his capital to more 
profitable branches of trade. Since the average commercial 
‘profit in Bremen was not larger than in other cities, the Bre- 
men merchant could not allow himself to be mulcted to the 
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whole amount of the tax on sales, but was compelled to charge 
some of it to the buyer. 

Mr. Carey said that the tax on sales was an old Moorish 
device which the Spaniards had copied and carried to America. 
It was called the Alcavala. Its deadening influence upon 
commerce—for it was repeated with every sale—had caused it 
to be abhorred by the Spanish-Americans, who were goaded to 
revolt as much by the recollection of this and like tyrannies of 
finance, as they were impelled by the example of the French 
revolutionists. 

The Teutonic and Aryan Theories.—This subject was intro- 
duced by Mr. Lewis who lived next door to Mr. Carey and 
often prepared little papers—all of them full of thought—to 
be read and discussed at the Round Table. 

(He read.) Before the invention of printing, the forgery 
or perversion of ancient scriptures was so commonly practised, 
that in the absence of corroborative evidences, but little reli- 
ance can be placed upon the literary history of nations written 
previous to that zra. It is this conviction that has given such 
great stimulus in recent times to the study of archzology, 
coins, inscriptions, comparative philology, etc. Unless the 
human race is willing to dispense with the advantages of ex- 
perience and to live over again all of its past history, it must 
ascertain with accuracy what that past has been, it must know 
the truth; and nothing should be permitted to defeat the at- 
tainment of this knowledge. 

The scriptures that have come to us from ancient times, 
whether of Hebrew, Greek or Roman origin, have all come to 
us through the sacred College of Rome, they have all been 
saved by its choice and through its directions ; whilst most of 
those that have perished have met their fate through its pro- 
scriptions. In their present state these scriptures are the 
result of careful scrutiny, adaptations and alterations made to 
suit the doctrines which, from time to time, have governed 
that powerful body. This is said without the slightest inten- 
tion of criticising the evangelical writings, or of censuring the 
Roman College. All sacred colleges have done precisely the 
same thing. The Brahmins altered and adapted the Vedas; 
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the Buddhists altered and adapted the Brahminical literature ; 
the Hindus have altered and adapted both; the Persians, 
Babylonians, and Egyptians adapted the Hindu literature; 
the Hebrews adapted the Persian and Babylonian; the Greeks 
adapted the Egyptian, and the Romans the Greek literature. 
Every attempt which has been made to pierce this superim- 
posed mass of alterations, adaptations, twistings and perver- 
sions, has failed. The truth is not to be reached by examining 
and comparing scriptures. Words are too fleeting, language 
is too slippery, the reasoning faculties of man are too subordi- 
nate to his imagination. To learn the history of the past, man 
must first learn to rely as little upon literary and as much upon 
other evidences, especially contemporary ones, as the extent 
of our researches will warrant. All evidences concerning 
remote ages are to be received with caution, but of all such 
evidences none are to be so much distrusted as literary ones. 
To forge a series of ancient coins, to imitate the remains of an 
ancient state or city, to invent an ancient alphabet and lan- 
guage, to simulate inscriptions on copper or stone—all these 
things may be done and have been done, but not so as to 
deceive the expert or the learned. Whereas, to forge, alter, or 
pervert a manuscript, is one of the easiest things imaginable ; 
especially was it easy when such forgeries or alterations were 
sanctioned by authority, performed by patriots or zealots, and 
enforced by pious precept. 

Starting from the downfall of the Achzan League and 
the Conquest of Greece by the Romans, B.C. 146, the student 
of antiquity, who places in the foreground of his evidences the 
architectural, numismatic and other contemporaneous remains 
of the past, and in the background all literary evidences that 
are not positively contemporaneous, detects the presence of 
but three civilizations in Europe. These are Roman, Gothic 
and Arabian. They consist of an alphabet and writings, a 
body of literature (no matter what it contains or fails to con- 
tain), a distinctive religion, distinctive eras or dates relating 
to important events, distinctive laws, customs, coins and 
coinage regulations, inscriptions on brass or marble, edifices, 
ships, tombs, personal ornaments or relics, public works, place- 
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names, names for the months, weeks or days, a distinctive 
style of architecture, costumes, modes of wearing the hair, 
popular customs, folk-lore, etc. For example, there are no 
remains of this character which are distinctively “ Aryan,” or 
“ Teutonic,” or “German”; they are all Roman, or Gothic, 
or Moslem. The student is, therefore, warranted in concluding 
that no such nations as Aryans, Teutons, or Germans existed 
in ancient Europe, and that their mention in history, whether 
ancient or modern, whether written by the classical Tacitus or 
by the modern Max Miller, is either due to mistake or perver- 
sion. Vast interests and powerful forces, the interests of 
dynasties, the force of patristic or patriotic zeal, and many 
other causes sometimes combine to assert an historical theory 
which in fact may be totally destitute of foundation, and 
whose acceptance may prove to be the means, not merely of 
enthroning an error, but at the same time also of obscuring, 
banishing, or effacing the truth. 

The discussion of this paper turned chiefly on the point as 
to whether the Celts or Gauls were not also entitled to the 
same consideration as the Goths. Their religion, customs, 
coins, public works, etc. were quite as distinctive and although 
their literature, if they ever had any, was destroyed, their 
other remains entitled them to distinct recognition in the 
family of eminent nations. On the other hand, such recogni- 
tion would add nothing to the Teutonic and Aryan theories, 
which all agreed were without adequate foundation. After 
this seance I went to Fairman Rogers’ house in Rittenhouse 
Square where I met Ralph Waldo Emerson, Dr. Barnard of 
Columbia College, Moncure D. Conway and others. 

A recent article in the Mineteenth Century on the “ Growth 
of Caste” says that Oliver Wendell Holmes did not belong to 
the best society any more than Theodore Parker did. Thesame 
might have been said of Emerson. He did not “belong to the 
best society”’ because the best societyinthemeaning of the Nine- 
teenth Century writer is equal to “ orthodox circles.” But Em- 
erson was the honored guest of such families as the Astors in New 
York and the Careys and Rogers in Philadelphia; and the people 
he met in those circles were at least not entirely unendurable. 
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Position of Gunton’s Magazine 


Some of our contemporaries appear to have great difficulty 
in understanding the position of GUNTON’S MAGAZINE on public 
questions. In the first place they seem a little surprised that 
an economic magazine should be anything but a mere forum 
in which the responsibility for the views expressed rests wholly 
with the person whose name is signed to the article. That a 
magazine should occupy an editorial position, or in any way 
stand for specific ideas, or definite public policy appears in- 
comprehensible. It is usually assumed that magazines are 
doctrinally colorless, that they are mere reflectors, and published 
not to represent economic doctrine or political policy, but as a 
financial investment, mainly as a medium for advertising, the 
amount of which is the measure of their prosperity and use- 
fulness. 

Now, this is exactly what GUNTON’S MAGAZINE is not, and 
hence it is something of an enigma to such of our con- 
temporaries as the Boston Herald, which appears incapable of 
understanding any success but that indicated in the counting 
room. Strange as it may seem to this class, GUNTON’S MAGaA- 
ZINE is published for the purpose of disseminating correct 
ideas on social economics and political science, and contributing 
to a wholesome public opinion on matters of public policy. 
Unlike most other magazines, therefore, it occupies an 
editorial position and stands for specific ideas and economic 
doctrine. 

There seems to be a notion abroad that to be independent 
or impartial, one must be weak and neutral; to be profound 
one must be abstract, mystical and unintelligible; and to 
be in favor of reform one must oppose all the traditional 
methods for accomplishing results. Thus, to aid good govern- 
ment it is regarded as necessary, by sporadic reformers, to 
oppose and if possible destroy the influence of party organiza- 
tion. Indeed, by a large number of well-intentioned people, 
abuse of party organization is regarded as a better test of pol- 
itical reform than the advocacy of any specific measures of public 
policy. Among laborers it is assumed that friendliness to their 
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cause cannot be genuine unless it takes the form of abusing 
capital ; in other words, that the test for genuine reformers is 
not the constructive improvements one advocates, but the in- 
tensity or often malignity with which one attacks existing in- 
stitutions and methods. It is not surprising that this class 
should have some difficulty in understanding the position of 
this Magazine, because it never indulges in merely negative 
discussion of public questions, but always endeavors to aid 
affirmative and constructive policy. Thus, when discussing the 
question of economic production, it advocates the concentra- 
tion of capital as the most economic form of productive effort, 
and hence, by workingmen and superficial negative reformers 
it is charged with being the organ of trusts. Similarly, when 
discussing the wage question, because it defends the rights of 
organized labor, capitalists imagine that it holds a brief for 
trades unions. Again, when discussing the principles of inter- 
national trade, because it sees economic justification for a pro- 
tective tariff, it is called the agent of the “robber barons.” 
Of course, to those whose economic doctrines are bounded by 
the teachings of the Manchester School all this seems very con- 
flicting. From their point of view of /aissez faire, they cannot 
understand the consistency of an economic and political philos- 
ophy which teaches anything but a negative public policy, in 
which the government shall merely prevent the citizens from 
picking each others’ pockets and breaking each others’ heads. 
This Magazine represents an economic philosophy and 
public policy just the opposite of all of that. It is not the organ 
of any political party, industrial sect or social class, but it is 
the advocate of a consistent body of doctrine which recognizes 
alike the economic importance of concentrated capital and of 
highly organized labor, which recognizes the importance of legis- 
lative aid to economic and social’ forces that make for the 
development of industry and the social improvement of the 
masses. For this reason GUNTON’S MAGAZINE defends alike 
protective tariffs and short hours of labor, sanitary and other 
so-called “restrictive” labor legislation. In advocating these 
economic policies it more frequently finds itself supporting the 
Republican party than the Democratic, but that is because the 
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Republican party is more frequently right on these important 
questions than is the Democratic party. 

GUNTON’S MAGAZINE defends large aggregations of cap- 
ital, because large capital is the most efficient economic tool 
mankind possesses, and consequently should be encouraged and 
employed as extensively as possible. Not that owners of large 
capital are always wise, or good, or humane or even honest, but 
that their system of concentrating capital into large aggregates 
is the great economic force of modern society. Capital is the 
instrument which makes shorter hours of labor and higher wages 
possible, consistently with profitable industry and low prices 
for the public. 

We defend trades unions, not because trades unionists are 
wise, or generous, or fair, or honest and truthful, for fre- 
quently they are none of these. Sometimes they are led by 
spiteful, short-sighted, ignorant people ; sometimes labor organ- 
izations are used to the positive detriment of their members 
and of the community. Nevertheless, as in the case of capital, 
these short-comings are but incidents. Labor unions are an 
essential element in society ; they are indispensable if working- 
men are to share at all commensurately in the increasing produc- 
tion of wealth by modern methods. 

Capital seldom seeks the means of giving higher wages or 
shorter hours. That is the function of the workingmen them- 
selves. Under the large aggregation of productive capital, in- 
dividual efforts of the laborers to better themselves are as futile 
as are the individual efforts of small capitalists to conduct com- 
peting industry. In fact, the very tendency of progress is con- 
stantly to differentiate laborers into special groups; as car- 
penters, shoemakers, blacksmiths, etc. The welfare of these 
groups is not bettered by the efforts of each individual singly, 
but of the group asa group; as for instance, the wages of one 
must be the same as the wages of all. Thereis a rate of wages. 
They must all work the same number of hours. They must 
all work, too, under the same conditions, and so, whatever is 
accomplished for any must be secured for all. This makes it 
indispensable, if any progress is to occur, that the workingmen 
make their demands en masse, and not individually. They can 
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only move en masse through organization and leadership ; con- 
sequently, all the concessions from capital and from society that 
workingmen obtain really come through the power of the work- 
ingmen in the aggregate, through organization and solidarity 
to demand all they can. They can make their demand effectual 
only by their collective action, making it more profitable for 
employers to give than to refuse; so that labor unions are as 
essential to the welfare of labor as organized capital is to the 
welfare of capitalists and to the movement towards lower prices 
in the community. 

On the question of politics it favors party organization in 
preference to non-partisanship, even in municipal affairs, be- 
cause organized efforts in politics, as in economics and industry, 
are the most effective means of accomplishing desired results. 
Party organization is the only means of securing superior leader- 
ship and judicious action in the election of public officers. Political 
parties are the organized consensus of a great group of public 
opinion, and hence their policies are more truly representive 
and conservative than the actions of a suddenly aggregated 
mass can possibly be. 

Organization is the product of centuries of evolution to- 
wards the most perfect form of representative institutions. It 
has the seal of experience of the ages upon it. Non-partisan- 
ship on the contrary means non-organized action and irrespons- 
ible selection of candidates and policies. It is the means of 
securing personal government by destroying the representative 
quality of the candidates. This method, like hereditary descent, 
may sometimes, perchance, give an excellent candidate for 
public office, but it is untrustworthy and dangerous to popular 
government, because it cannot be relied upon for either wise 
selection, good judgment or safe leadership. 

If the Citizens’ Union of New York had been controlled by 
organization and responsible leadership, the aggregate forces 
for good government would have been united for a single 
ticket. It was only because the Citizens’ movement was un- 
organized and devoid of level-headed leadership that it refused 
to confer with the Republican party for the purpose of uniting 
all the anti-Tammany forces in the greater metropolis into one 
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solid movement. Had the cool wisdom which counts the cost, 
so characteristic of permanent organization, controlled the 
Citizens’ action the boyish enthusiasm and inexperience would 
not have been permitted to prevent the convening of such a 
conference and Seth Low might have been the candidate of the 
united anti-Tammany forces with the active aid and support of 
the Republican party, instead of being the candidate of a dis- 
integrating faction. 

We repeat, therefore, that GUNTON’S MAGAZINE is neither 
a “machine organ,” a ‘trust organ,”’ a “labor organ,” nora 
“ protectionist organ,” but that it is the advocate of an economic 
and political philosophy which recognizes the economic utility 
and social necessity of concentrated capital and organized labor, 
without defending the short-sighted greed of narrow capitalists 
or the impulsive wrong-headedness of superficial labor leaders : 
a philosophy which recognizes the importance of encouraging 
and protecting, through government aid if needs be, the 
development of manufactures and the diversification of indus- 
try; and emphasizes the political importance of organized 
parties, without either defending favoritism in legislation or 
corrupt bossism in politics. To those who cannot understand 
a theory of economics and public policy adequate to such a 
comprehensive attitude on public questions, GUNTON’S MAGa- 
ZINE must remain an enigma, but it will continue in its course 
as if its motives were not impugned or its attitude misunder- 
stood, confident that it is contributing to a wholesome, broad, 
harmonious, optimistic public opinion, grounded in a broader 
conception of industrial justice and social life, which makes 
fora deeper faith in social progress and national welfare, and 
higher appreciation of the virtue of American institutions. 
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Editorial Crucible 


COMMENSURATELY WITH the rise in prices of leading 
agricultural products, poor Mr. Wharton Barker’s spirits con- 
tinue to fall. Farmers are no better off than ever, he wails, 
because while prices are higher the corn crop is smaller, and 
this is the farmer’s greatest resource. Wheat is so cantanker- 
ously unaccommodating that Mr. Barker has permanently 
retired it in favor of corn, and is quarrelling with Providence 
over the short crop. Alas! can it be true that Providence 
itself is in nefarious alliance with the Money Power? Clearly, 
the only remedy for this latest outrage is bimetallism. 





IN DISCUSSING the action of Brown University managers 
towards President Andrews, in our September issue, we referred 
to the action of Columbia University in the case of Professor 
De Leon, and spoke of Professor De Leon as a member of the 
Faculty. Our attention has since been called to the fact that 
he was not a member of the Faculty, but only a prize lecturer 
and that he was not removed for espousing the Single Tax, but 
only not re-engaged. We gladly make this correction because 
it is always important that matters of fact be accurately stated. 
We still think, however, that Columbia would have been fully 
justified in dropping Professor De Leon from its list of In- 
structors if he had been a member of the Faculty. 





IN THE death of Charles A. Dana, journalism has lost its 
ablest representative and American patriotism its most ardent 
and distinguished defender. Under Mr. Dana’s leadership the 
New York Sum has become admittedly the ablest, most vigor- 
ous and most thoroughly American newspaper published in the 
United States. It is pronounced and partisan, but always 
frank, strong, bold and scholarly, but above and beyond every- 
thing else it has never failed to be vigorously patriotic. In all 
this the Sua was the personification of Mr. Dana. The Sun 
is one of the few papers that represent virile, fearless, per- 
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sonal journalism, in which the ideas and doctrine of a great 
man controlled the policy of the paper, instead of the count- 
ing-room of the paper controlling the policy and powers of a 
great man. Mr. Dana’s death is an affliction to the nation. 





THE NATIONAL revenues are steadily increasing under 
the Dingley law, to the acute disappointment of its Mugwump 
enemies. The total receipts for September, its second month, 
were $21,933,098, or $2,793,858 more than during October 
1894, the second month of the Wilson law. Large importa- 
tions always characterize the first few months of a low tariff, 
and vice versa, small returns are realized, at first, under a 
higher schedule; thus, customs receipts in September, 1894, 
were $15,564,991, and in August 1897 only $6,987,703. But 
in the second month of the Wilson law, receipts fell to $11,- 
962,118, while in the second month of the Dingley law they 
rose to $7,943,100. At the date of writing, indications are 
that the total revenues for October will exceed $25,000,000, 
which implies, of course, a continued increase in both internal 
and customs receipts. There is every evidence that the new 
tariff is going to prove an adequate revenue producer as well 
as an efficient protectionist measure. 





IN THE October number of the Forum Mr. C. Wood Davis 
undertakes to prove by an imposing array of statistics that 
there is an impending deficiency of bread-stuffs. Despite the 
fact of equable world-seasons from 1821 to 1882 and of enor- 
mous crops each year since, he thinks we may soon have to 
face a series of bad seasons and perhaps a famine—who knows? 
He is greatly alarmed at the fact that the world’s bread-grain 
area has decreased by some two millions of acres since 1882, 
though seeming to see the true cause of this in the large crops 
and low prices prevailing since that year. If Mr. Davis would 
merely apply this same law to the present situation, he would 
see that a period of short crops and high prices would imme- 
diately result in an increase of the world’s grain acreage to 
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whatever extent might be necessary. To have done this 
wouid perhaps have saved him his fright over the impending 
famine. Dollar wheat is certain to mean more wheat and 
nobody should work themselves up into a panicky mood over 
Mr. Davis’s newly discovered bogie. 





THE Boston Herald is somewhat troubled over the idea that 
Gunton’s Magazine is a machine organ. For twenty years our 
Mugwump contemporary has shown great solicitude for our 
welfare. We are very grateful for its sympathetic interest. 
It has been our fortune on many occasions not to be on the 
same side of public questions as the Boston Herald; indeed 
that journal is so seldom on the right side of great questions 
that if we should be found in its company often, we should 
begin to suspect the soundness of our own position. It is usu- 
ally regarded the part of dignified discussion, however, to make 
arguments and not call names. Although GUNTON’S MAGa- 
ZINE happens not to be an organ of any party, being abso- 
lutely free from any and every political organization whatever, 
there is nothing at all discreditable in being a party organ. 
The New York 7ridune, the Boston Journal, the Boston Glode, 
the Philadelphia Press, and the Philadelphia Record, and 
in fact all the great papers of the country are party organs, 
and they are quite as truthful, honorable and accurate, 
and far more reliable and patriotic than most of the so-called 
independent publications, which for the most part represent 
neither principle, party nor any specific object beyond gather- 
ing the coppers for questionable advertisements. 





THE CHIEF enigma inthe Mayoralty canvass of New York 
has hitherto been the refusal of the Citizens’ Union to confer 
with the Republicans for the purpose of unifying anti-Tam- 
many forces. Many explanations have been given, but they 
have all been too halting and inadequate to satisfy any fairly 
critical outsider. But at last the true explanation has come 
out and they have confessed it themselves. It is, that the 
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Cleveland Democrats who were the prime movers of the Citi- 
zens’ Union absolutely refused to support Mr. Low if any co- 
éperative arrangement was entered into with the Republican 
party. In other words, they would rather see the Tammany 
candidate elected than have Mr. Low made Mayor by a fusion 
with the Republican party, for fear they might strengthen the 
position of the New York Republicans. Thus we see that 
after all, the real reason why the Citizens’ Union did not unite 
or even confer with the Republicans was not a question of 
local politics nor of bossism at all, but a question of national 
politics. The object of the Cleveland Democrats was to 
weaken the Republican party in New York for national politi- 
cal reasons, viz: because they were opposed to the national 
policy of the Republicans. Instead, therefore, of the Citizens’ 
Union being a movement to separate municipal from national 
politics, it is, as we pointed out last month, really a national 
party movement. It was willing to sacrifice all the advantages 
of good municipal government to gratify the ambition of its 
national party policy. Of course the rank and file of the Citi- 
zens’ Union do not know this. They have innocently fol- 
lowed the leaders of this deep-laid scheme of political decep- 
tion. 





THE TAMMANY Hall Democracy has flung to the breeze 
at Broadway and Twenty-third street a campaign banner bear- 
ing the following tremendous indictment of Republican govern- 
ment: 


Increase net bonded debt under Republican reform - $23,000,000 


Increased expenses three years - - - - += + = $28,000,000 
Democratic tax rate - - - - 1.79 
Republican tax rate - - - - 2.14 


WHERE HAS THE MONEY GONE? 


Well, for one thing, it has not gone to increase the busi- 
ness of English race-courses, nor been sunk in corrupt municipal 
administration and contracts to political heelers. It Aas gone, 
however, into more schools, enlarged and purified water supply, 
clean streets, new parks and recreation piers, improved docks, 
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better police protection, asphalt pavements, new sewers, proper 
inspection of buildings, and, generally, into repairing the waste 
wrought by Tammany misrule, and starting the metropolis in 
the forward movement which civilization, yes, which ordinary 
decency demands. New York does not regret a penny of its 
investment in honest, progressive municipal policy. If Tam- 
many has nothing better to demand than penuriousness and 
arrest of public improvements it ought to remove itself to 
Turkey, the Utopia of low taxes, filth and poverty. The 
Tiger’s solicitude for the poor tax-payers is one of the most 
affecting spectacles of the campaign. 





IN DISCUSSING the influence of industrial life on social and 
political institutions, in our Institute-Work department last 
month, we had had occasion to say that those nations most ex- 
clusively dominated by agriculture, foresty and mining have the 
least wealth and that their people lead the narrowest lives, have 
the crudest ideas and are the most backward in general civiliza- 
tion,—witness Russia, India and South American countries. 
Some recent statistics quoted by the Outlook impressively con- 
firm this truth. In India 86 per cent. of the people work on 
the land; in England only 14.6 per cent. In India the aver- 
age annual income of a unit of population is $10, in England 
$210. In a large part of India the average income of agricul- 
tural laborers is not over $11, or $4 less than the amount esti- 
mated as necessary merely to support life in one person. Dur- 
ing the seven years ending in 1888 four and one-third million 
natives of India died from starvation or fever. The average of 
life in India is twenty-three and a half years, in England forty. 
These problems, says the Outlook, “will not disappear without 
the aid of statesmanship.” True, and what India needs most 
of all is the development and encouragement of those types of 
mechanical and artistic industry which constitute the wealth 
and greatness of Western civilization. Statesmanship can aid 
this by protective legislation, but we suspect that the Out- 
look would refuse the very name of statesmanship to anything 
so heinous. 
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THE MAYORALTY canvass in Greater New York is furnish- 
ing a good opportunity for studying the evolution of the doc- 
trine of non-partisanship. At the beginning of the campaign 
the Citizens’ Union and its candidate, though desirous of unit- 
ing the forces of good government against Tammany, refused 
to confer with the Republican party which admittedly rep- 
resents three-fourths of the anti-Tammany strength. The rea- 
son given for their refusal to confer was that they were com- 
mitted to the principle of non-partisanship, and could not con- 
fer with any party organization. As the canvass progressed, 
however, they have gradually loosened these tight cords of 
political ethics ; first,to make deals with the Bryan party; 
second, to extend into the domain of state politics and nom- 
inate candidates forthe assembly, and now a week before the 
election they have come to declare themselves as the only reg- 
ular Republican party representatives. In his Carnegie Hall 
speech, Mr. Low said: “ We are Republicans who put fealty 
to party above fealty to the organization,” and concluded his 
speech by saying that on the night of the election he expected 
to send a message to Washington announcing a great Repub- 
lican victory by the election of Seth Low for Mayor of Greater 
New York. What does this mean? Does it mean that the 
Citizens’ Union and its candidate have abandoned the doctrine 
of non-partisanship, or does it mean that they have descended 
to the level of low political humbug, for the sake of catching 
Republican votes? If the Citizens’ Union does not believe in 
party politics for municipal elections, why does it appeal to 
the people in the name of the Republican party? Why should 
it send the news to Washington any more than to London, if 
it were not playing false with the theory of non-partisanship ? 
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Announcement 


In order that students of the Institute may get the latest 
and perhaps most comprehensive English view of economic 
science, for comparison with the American standpoint repre- 
sented in the other text-books required in the course, it has 
been decided to adopt Marshall's ‘“‘ Economics of Industry” 
instead of Walker’s ‘Political Economy.” Marshall's book is 
considerably larger than Walker’s, but the price to students 
will be the same, @. ¢., $1.00. Those who have already received 
subscription blanks should make this change in ordering liter- 
ature for the course. 


The Wage and Capitalist Classes 


The nature and character of institutions can always be most 
easily discerned and clearly comprehended by studying their 
history and growth. In order, therefore, clearly to understand 
the economic character and influence of the capitalist and wage 
classes upon each other and upon society, it is necessary to 
glance at the history of their evolution. 

The true character of an institution cannot always be ascer- 
tained by considering its influence at any particular time. In 
the evolution of institutions there are periods of transition from 
one stage or phase to another, which if taken alone would seem 
to be a change for the worse, a going backward, while if viewed 
as part of the general movement may be seen only to be tem- 
porary and exceptional. This is a fruitful source of miscon- 
ception regarding the character of social institutions. 

The statement is commonly but erroneously made that the 
wage classes are worse off than formerly; that society is more 
immoral, public men more dishonest, business men less frank 
and deception more general than in some former period. The 
reason for this state of mind is, that we are more impressed 
with the defects of what is visible and before us, than with what 
has passed into history. 

It is the tendency of the human mind to magnify the de- 
fects of the present and enlarge the virtues of the past, just as 
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we commonly emphasize the bad qualities of people while they 
are living and think only of their good points when they are 
dead. Similarly, the arrest of progress is almost sure to be 
regarded as retrogression, because we get as much and sometimes 
more happiness out of anticipation than we do out of the real- 
ized results. For this reason the people of a nation are likely 
to be happier in a progressive state on a low plane, than they 
are in a static state on amuch higher plane. Thus the English 
laborers were undoubtedly happier in the latter half of the 
fourteenth century when their wages were rising from four 
pence a day to six pence than they were in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, when they were getting pauper allowance 
in addition to a shilling a day. During the last quarter of the 
thirteenth and the whole of the fourteenth century, though as 
compared with the present they were indescribably poor, they 
were perceptibly advancing. Their material condition was 
steadily improving, while during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, though they were better off, their progress and hence 
their future anticipations were practically mz/. Consequently 
they were more pessimistic and depressed. 

It was this fact that led Thorold Rogers to say the Eng- 
lish laborer was better off in the fifteenth than in the first half 
of the nineteenth century, which, of course, is not true. It is 
therefore, unsafe to diagnose the social condition of a people by 
the mere mood of the people themselves. It is true that peo- 
ple are usually well off or ill off in proportion to the amount of 
wealth and comfort they really receive, but their happiness and 
hopefulness may be determined entirely by the prospects of the 
immediate future. 

This fact is largely overlooked in judging the influence of 
industrial conditions, and especially in comparing the industrial 
and social status of the masses at different periods. It is com- 
monly assumed that because workingmen are more discontented 
and disposed to strikes and social disturbances now than they 
were in the middle ages, they are worse off than they were in the 
reign of Henry IV. Whereas the truth is that their very discon- 
tent is asign of their improved condition. The first symptom of 
life is activity, the first symptom of freedom is discontent and 
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agitation. In countries where the masses are the best off, strikes, 
lock-outs and other forms of economic strife are most prevalent. 
We never hear of strikes in China, India or Patagonia; there 
the masses have not risen to the level of being discontented. 

In order, therefore, to get a true conception of the char- 
acter and influence of the capitalist and wage classes in the 
community, we must not judge either by its actions or symp- 
toms at a particular time. We must not, for instance, judge the 
wages system by the discontent or pessimism or even hardship 
of the wage class at any particular time, but rather by the ten- 
dency towards a permanently better or worse condition under the 
wages system. So with capitalism, we must not judge its in- 
fluence by the grasping reach of any one or any dozen capital- 
ists, or even the controlling portion of the capitalist class at any 
particulartime. The influence of the capitalist class upon the 
welfare of society must be judged by the permanent effect it 
produces upon society in the long run. 

If the wages system and capitalist methods of production 
both tend to contribute to greater and cheaper wealth, freer 
social life, greater individuality and political power for the com- 
mon people, then it is obvious that the system as such is not in- 
herently bad, and the true reform in society is to eliminate the 
defects and not to try to overthrow the institutions. 

A clear understanding at this juncture is very important, 
because it determines the wisdom of two radically different lines 
of public policy. If the wages and capitalist system inherently 
implies poverty and enslavement, then some form of socialism 
is the only true remedy for present social evils. If on the other 
hand the evils of modern society, and they are myriad, are not 
inherent in the present industrial system, but are incidental only 
to transitional phases of industrial life, the true method of social 
improvement is to preserve the system and seek only to elimi- 
nate the defects. In this case, socialism would be a calamity to 
civilization instead of benefit. It would destroy the good fea- 
tures of modern civilization that have required ages to produce, 
and do nothing permanently to introduce a better form of 
society. 

As already stated, the best and perhaps only way to get a 
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correct view of the nature and character of the present indus. 
trial system, is to observe the evolution of its various phases 
from the barbarism out of which it was developed. The capi- 
talist and wage classes are the outcome of feudalism, which pre- 
ceded them. If we note the progress of industrial institutions 
from the eleventh century, say from the Norman Conquest, we 
find it has been a more or less steady growth of industrial varia- 
tions. From the eleventh to the thirteenth century, or really 
from the reign of William the Conqueror to the reign of Edward 
III, feudalism was definitely the industrial order of society 
throughout Europe. In this régime agriculture was the chief 
employment. The laborers were practically the wards of the 
owners of estates. Space does not here permit of more than 
the briefest suggestive outline of the industrial movement of 
which the modern factory system is the outcome. 

It is important, however, to note that the characteristics of 
the industrial progress during the last eight hundred years are 
that personal rights, religious freedom, political power of the 
citizens, representative government, freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press have all gradually evolved from and 
through the diversification of industry and the specialization of 
occupation. This is, perhaps, the most manifest and far-reach- 
ing lesson industrial history teaches, and its recognition is of the 
utmost importance to the students of modern questions. Un- 
der feudalism, and under all industrial forms prior to feudalism, 
occupations were simple, homogeneous and monotonous. So far 
as employers existed at all, they practically owned the laborers. 

The chief feature of the industrial movement of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries was the development of certain kinds 
of domestic manufacture. Without stopping here to enumerate 
the causes which lead to this,* it may be noted that with the 
growth of primitive manufacture grew the towns, some of which 
ultimately became cities, and all more or less centers of diversi- 
fying occupations. Diversified industries and occupations neces- 
sarily gave rise to diversified interests. It is always around 
some special interest that society differentiates into groups for 
industrial, social and political activity. Reforms always come 

* This will be found in the prescribed reading. 
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because some class or group is interested in the change. The 
effect of the diversified industrial opinion upon the social activi- 
ties of the people is shown in the growth of the different kinds 
of gilds, as the Frith Gilds formed mostly for legal defense, the 
Merchants’ Guilds for securing protection of trade privileges, 
and Craft Gilds chiefly for the protecting of the rights of arti- 
sans. These diversifying conditions due to the diversified in- 
dustrial interests were the great educational forces of the Middle 
Ages. The towns and cities demanded the slackening of the 
feudal power and the expansion of citizens’ rights. Out of 
these struggles grew the multitude of charters, which are neither 
more nor less than the granting of new privileges, the making 
of new concessions from the Barons and the King to the people. 
Among the first of these were the great charter of Henry I in 
1100,* and, one hundred and fifteen years later, the Magna 
Charta,t which was publicly confirmed thirty-two times before 
the end of the century. During this time, almost every year 
saw new charter concessions of one kind or another giving 
trade privileges, political rights, etc. In every instance, how- 
ever, these concessions were made to the townspeople because 
the townspeople alone became restive and demanded the new 
privileges. They went so far in the thirteenth century as to 
proclaim the freedom of all serfs who should flee to the towns, 
and as an inducement for them to do so, promised them full 
citizenship with the right of participating in the government of 
the town after they had remained there one year and a day. 
Under the stress of these forces, the right to choose one’s em- 
ployment, to be paid iri money instead of kind and, finally, the 
right of participating in the government was conceded. 

As a secondary effect of this, rural laborers came to receive 
money wages instead of rations, and tenant farmers paid 
money rent instead of rendering involuntary service, or paying 
the baron in produce for the privilege of using the land. By 
the end of the first quarter of the fourteenth century, through 
this process, tenant farmers, wage laborers and small capitalists 
had come into existence. 


* For full text of this charter see GUNTON'S MAGAZINE for May, 1897, pages 313-324. 
+t For full text of Magna Charta see GUNTON'’s MAGAZINE for June, 1897. 
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During the fourteenth century, the same movement shows 
itself on a distinctively higher plane. Having practically ac- 
quired their emancipation from feudalism, the laborers began 
to demand higher wages, to resist which, in 1350, the Statute of 
Laborers was passed, making it a penal offense to pay or de- 
mand higher than the traditional wages. The last half of the 
fourteenth century was conspicuously an era of wage struggles. 
Despite all the forces of law and authority in both church and 
state, the wages nearly doubled and, for the first time in the 
world, the laboring class inaugurated a distinctive industrial 
uprising, the Wat Tyler insurrection (1381). Contemporaneous 
with this came the political evolution which brought the House 
of Commons into existence, and the religious movement of 
Wyclif, which asserted the right of private opinion in religion 
and brought with it the translation of the Bible into English. 

During the fifteenth century, despite the devastating 
havoc of the War of the Roses, the industrial evolution con- 
tinued and the master artisans of the towns developed into the 
employing or capitalist class, which has ever since been the 
great middle class in England. 

During the reigns of the Tudors and Stuarts (sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries) this middle class grew apace, the 
tendency being more and more to differentiate the community 
into employers and laborers. 

In the eighteenth century, as a culminating phase of this 
movement, came the great inventions, beginning with the spin- 
ning frame by Wyatt in 1738, the improvement of the shuttle 
by John Kay in the same year, the invention of the spinning 
jenny by Hargreaves in 1764, the application of steam to ma- 
chinery by James Watt in 1765, Arkwright’s spinning frame 
in 1767, Crompton’s “mule” in 1776 and Cartwright’s power 
loom in 1785, which completed the equipment of the factory 
system, and has transformed the industry of Christendom from 
hand labor to machine methods. 

The factory system with all its depressing phases, which 
are myriad, radically changed the conditions of social life 
among the laborers by the single fact of compelling the work 
to be done in factories instead of in the homes. Prior to the 
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factory system, most of the manufacture by the hand-loom and 
spinning wheel was done in the homes of the workers, as is 
now done under the sweat-shop system, which is the remnant 
of the domestic system of industry. The significance of this 
change was very great. It permanently separated the home 
from the workshop, which was a great social advance. When 
the laborer’s work was transferred to the factory there was at 
least a distinct all night separation between work and home. 
The home, poor as it was and in many cases still is, was social 
and human instead of economic. This gave for the first time a 
distinct domestic and social environment for the laborers. 
That is to say, the sphere in which they moved for domestic 
and social purposes was wholly distinct from the machinery of 
the workshop. 

This factory system and its manifold developments have 
been the distinguishing characteristic of the nineteenth century. 
Under the new régime the aggregation of laborers into relatively 
large workshops created distinct industrial groups, which made 
it possible and even necessary for society to take cognizance of 
the laborers’ condition. Under the domestic system, where the 
home and workshop were one and the same, it was practically 
impossible, however much it might have been desired, to have 
any societary regulations regarding the conditions and hours of 
labor, because such regulations would have interfered with the 
freedom of the home. But when the workshop was separated 
from the home, then the conditions of work could properly be 
made the subject of public discussion ‘and legislative action. 
By the very nature of the factory system, therefore, the factory 
laws of Great Britain and now, happily, of nearly all Christen- 
dom, have come to be recognized as economically as well as 
socially and humanely necessary. This same differentiating 
process made feasible labor organizations, which have brought 
new forces into existence, effecting a change in public opinion, 
thus forcing social recognition and frequently legislative action 
for the improvement of the conditions under which the great 
masses of laborers are compelled to work. 

Contemporaneously with this have come the great econo- 
mies due to the concentration of capital, helped partly by the 
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increasing demand of laborers for a greater amount of product, 
partly by the increasing possibilities of expanding markets re- 
sulting from the wider and more diversified consumption of 
products by the laborers. Abreast with all this the political 
rights of the masses and the individual power of the laborers has 
been constantly, if not commensurately, increased. This is 
clearly registered in the liberal and democratic tone of the legis- 
lation on all economic, social and political subjects. 

In reality, therefore, a survey of the history of the evolu- 
tion of the present industrial system, shows that the wages and 
capitalist system is the final outcome of an almost endless series 
of progressive changes in which the laborer’s wealth, freedom, 
independence and power have constantly increased. In no in- 
stance can it be said that because of any considerable increase 
in the differentiating process of capitalistic industry, the labor- 
ers suffered a setback. On the contrary, with every consider- 
able improvement in economic processes and specialization of 
industry, the laborers have received greater real income, shorter 
working days, and a greater amount of immunity from offensive 
work-shop despotism ; and, withal, there has resulted a constant 
tendency to lower the price of the product to the public. It is 
clear, then, that the existence of the wages and capitalist classes 
and of the modern industrial system is not inherently detrimen- 
tal to the welfare of the laboring class. 

That numerous evils have grown out of this system is too 
obvious to need stating, but the real question to be decided is, 
shall the institution of which we complain be overthrown or 
improved? Here is the radical difference between the doctrine 
of socialism and the doctrine of industrial evolution. The es- 
sence of the socialistic doctrine is that the factory and wages 
system is inherently detrimental to the permanent welfare of 
the masses, and almost every attempt to improve it is but an 
attempt to perpetuate a constitutionally bad institution. It is 
because this assumption is historically and economically errone- 
ous that the socialist movement is socially and industrially dan- 
gerous. It rests on false foundations. The experience of the 
past clearly shows that aggregated capital and stipulated wages 
are permanent features of industrial society, and that the rem- 
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edy for the evils from which the wage laborers suffer is not to 
abolish the wages system but to increase the amount of wages. 
People do not suffer because they receive wages, but because 
their wages are too small. It is not the source or the form of 
the income that interests laborers, but the size of it. All econ- 
omic history and industrial tendency point to the conclusion 
that the capitalist and wage classes are permanent features of 
our industrial system, and that our effort should be to make 
capital contribute as much as possible through its improved 
methods of production, and assist the wage class to obtain of 
those products a constantly increasing amount. 


Work for November 


OUTLINE OF READING 


The course of study for November covers Topic III in 
the curriculum, as follows : 


III. EVOLUTION OF WAGE AND CAPITALIST CLASSES. 


(2) Feudalism. 
(1) Town life. 
(2) Magna Charta. 
(3) Free Cities. 
(4) The Church. 

(6) Wage and capitalist classes. 
(1) Rise of tenant farmers. 
(2) Capitalist artisans. 

(3) Industrial gilds. 
(4) Apprentice system. 
(5) Factory system. 

REQUIRED READING. In “ Principles of Social Economics,” 
Part I, Chapters V, VI and VII. In“ Wealth and Progress,” 
Part II, Chapters IV, V and VI. In Marshall’s “ Economics 
of Industry,” Book I (seven chapters). In Gunton’s Magazine, 
the “ Wage and Capitalist Classes.” 

SUGGESTED READING. In Gibbins’ “ Industrial History 
of England,” Periods II, III and V. In Adam Smith’s 
“ Wealth of Nations,” Book III, Chapters III and IV. In 
Hallam’s “ Europe in the Middle Ages,” Vol. II, Chap. VIII, 
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Part II (on the Anglo-Norman Constitution). In Guizot’s 
“ History of Civilization,” Lectures VII and XII. In Rog- 
ers’ “Six Centuries of Work and Wages,” Chap. IV. 

Notes on Required Reading. The work for November is 
largely of an historical nature. It shows the ways in which 
the factory system and all its accompaniments in the marvel- 
ous industrial life of to-day, together with our free political in- 
stitutions, religious liberty and higher social life, have devel- 
oped naturally, though not without great struggles and diffi- 
culties, from the beginnings of town life and segregation of 
simple trades and industries, in the early middle ages. We 
shall see also the influence of outside causes in stimulating and 
determining this progress, such as the surviving ideas of Roman 
civilization, and the contact with Oriental learning afforded by 
the Crusades. 

The reading in “ Principles of Social Economics, ’ (Chap- 
ters V, VI and VII) forms the basis of the month’s study. 
Chapter V treats of the manner in which feudalism gradually 
succeeded the chaos of the first few centuries after the fall of 
Rome, and shows how the little village communities estab- 
lished on the feudal estates began to assume increasing im- 
portance and became the centers of whatever degree of free- 
dom, independence and wealth the unprivileged classes then 
enjoyed, Many of these towns developed into cities, and were 
able to purchase their freedom from needy barons and kings, 
though to maintain the rights thus bargained for necessitated 
long and arduous struggles. 

In Chapter VI we are shown how military and dynastic 
struggles, the jealousy of feudal lords and the encroachments 
of political despotism, served to bring about the decay and fall 
of the free cities in the different countries of Continental 
Europe. In England, on the other hand, the more even 
balance between the power of the king and of the barons was 
favorable to the growth and security of the cities, and they 
survived. Both sides sought the aid of the cities, and neither 
was strong enough, single-handed, to suppress them. The 
result was that finally the free cities of England became so 
wealthy and powerful that barons and king together could not 
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have resisted them, and the burghers or “middle class,” came 
to dominate the character and trend of English political insti- 
tutions. But on the Continent, the fall of the cities meant the 
arrest of progress, so far as the industrial conditions and politi- 
cal liberties of the people were concerned, and only within the 
last century and a half at most have these countries taken a 
fresh start and begun to follow along the path which the de- 
velopment of English civilization has opened up. 

Chapter VII discusses the methods by which this progress 
of civilization in England has been accomplished, from the fall 
of the feudal system down to the present day. Here are 
treated the early uprisings of English laborers, the attempts 
to suppress them, the Wat Tyler Insurrection, the Jacquerie 
in France, the Hussite and Peasant wars in Bohemia and Ger- 
many, the Protestant Reformation, the long period of middle- 
class evolution in England, tien the factory system and the 
rise of the labor class as a distinct factor in the industrial or- 
ganization of society. Thus it is seen how the seat of influ- 
ence and authority in society gradually passed from the kings 
and barons (land and heredity) to the burgher or middle class 
(industry, trade and wealth), and finally rests with the great 
wage-earning population, the “fourth estate,” whose power 
lies in their great numbers and consequent vast consuming 
capacity. These form the market upon which modern capi- 
talistic industry must depend for its very life. 

In concluding this part of the subject, Chapter VII 
shows how American civilization was able to start with the 
very best that England had developed through centuries of 
struggle, and adding to this an abundant prosperity in a new 
land, was able to reach the plane of purely democratic govern- 
ment considerably in advance of any other nation. 

The work assigned in “ Wealth and Progress,” Chapters IV, 
V and VI of Part II, further elaborates the history of the prog- 
ress of English laborers from the fourteenth to the nineteenth 
century. Students will of course understand that this portion 
of ‘‘ Wealth and Progress” was written with the view of demon- 
strating by historical illustration the theory of wages set forth 
in earlier chapters of the book. The discussion of that topic 
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will come later in the course, and the chapters now assigned 
need be read only with reference to the corresponding work in 
“Principles of Social Economics.” The historical aspect of 
the matter, relating to the struggles of English laborers, the 
movements of wages and prices, the conditions under which 
laborers worked and lived, the legislation against them, and 
the changes introduced by the rise of the factory system, is 
all that need now be considered. Those who wish, however, 
to read these chapters with a clearer understanding of their 
relevance to the wages question, will find the theory of wages 
stated in Chapter II of Part II, pp. 71 to 98, of the same 
book. 

Marshall’s “ Economics of Industry,” which has been sub- 
stituted for Walker’s “ Political Economy” in the Institute 
course, represents perhaps the best, certainly the most modern 
thought of the English school. The volume is divided into 
six Books, the first of which, comprising 48 pages, is assigned 
for November reading. In this Book, (the “ Preliminary Sur- 
vey ”) Professor Marshall defines Economics, traces the growth 
of free industry and the rise of economic science, and discusses 
the nature of economic laws, in a broad, scholarly and fair- 
minded spirit, and an attractive literary style. In his first 
chapter he discusses the various motives which affect human 
conduct and character, chief among which are the religious and 
the economic. The former are the more intense, he says, “ but 
their direct action seldom extends over so large a part of life. 
For the business by which a person earns his livelihood gen- 
erally fills his thoughts during by far the greater part of those 
hours in which his mind is at its best; during them his char- 
acter is being formed by the way in which he uses his faculties 
in his work, by the thoughts and the feelings which it suggests, 
and by his relations to his associates in work, his employers or 
his employés.” 

Proceeding from this basis he shows the logical effect 
of poverty upon human life and character, and emphasizes the 
importance of the study of economics, as dealing with the 
laws through which it may be possible to improve the lot of 
mankind. This is the new note in economic writing, and it is 
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both significant and gratifying, because it was almost entirely 
wanting in the early teachings of the English School. 
Chapters II and III trace the growth of free industry and 
enterprise, covering much the same ground as that which the 
reader has been made familiar with in the other prescribed 
reading for the month. Chapter 1V contains a short but val- 
uable account of the development of economic science, from 
the Physiocrats down to the present, while the remaining 
three chapters are concerned chiefly with defining the range 
of subjects with which economics may deal, the nature of 
economic laws, and the relation of these laws to practical prob- 
lems. Considered as an abstract science Professor Marshall 
holds that it is not the function of pure economics to “ lay 
down practical precepts or to prescribe rules of life.” He 
recognizes, however, that the justification for studying this 
science really rests upon its capacity to serve mankind, and 
declares that the secondary purpose of economics is “ to throw 
light on practical issues.’”’ Even this does not include the 
actual suggestion of policies, but by broadening the subject 
still further, making it a science of social economics, we are 
permitted to study social ideals and work with the distinct 
view of directing mankind towards their accomplishment. It 
is for this broader view of the subject that the Gunton Insti- 
tute stands, and as we proceed in the reading of Marshall we 
shall see how impracticable any other attitude is, because the 
very discussion of an economic law involves a consideration 
of its practical workings, with reference to human welfare. 
Notes on Suggested Reading. Students would do well to 
read the whole of Gibbins’ “ Industrial History of England.” 
It is a small book, numbering only 234 pages, but within the 
same space it would be difficult to find a more comprehensive, 
accurate and interesting sketch of the rise and progress of 
English industry, trade, agriculture and labor, from the early 
Anglo-Saxon period down to the present day. The book is 
divided into five periods, of which Nos. 1I, III and V are 
especially recommended for collateral November reading. In 
these chapters matter will be found bearing on nearly all the 
curriculum topics for the month. The descriptions of the 
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early towns and gilds, and later, of the rise of the factory system 
and growth of the labor movement, are particularly valuable. 

The two chapters suggested in Smith’s “ Wealth of Na- 
tions” relate to the development of towns and cities through- 
out Europe after the Fall of Rome, and show how the com- 
mercial influence of these towns was instrumental in promoting 
progress. 

In Hallam’s ‘‘ Europe in the Middle Ages,” Part II of 
Chapter VIII on “The Anglo-Norman Constitution,” is 
recommended. It treats of political and constitutional changes 
in England during the 12th and 13th Centuries, the rise of 
feudalism, the baronial uprisings, the Magna Charta, establish- 
ment of the common law, et cetera. Students will find it in- 
teresting to trace the relation between these changes and the 
industrial developments described in other portions of the 
month’s reading. 

Two lectures in Guizot’s “ History of Civilization” are 
suggested, the seventh (on “Rise of Free Cities,”) and the 
twelfth (on “ The Reformation.”) These lectures are written 
in a direct, vivid style, and will be found very entertaining as 
well as instructive. Guizot ranks with Hallam as one of the 
ablest commentators on medizval institutions. Students who 
have read up on the free cities in the other recommended 
books, will perhaps find the lecture on the “ Reformation” the 
more important of the two mentioned in Guizot. Thislecture, 
of course, would come under the curriculum topic “The 
Church.” 

Thorold Rogers’ “ Six Centuries of Work and Wages,” is 
the great standard authority on the history of English labor. 
Though in narrative form, it is a regular encyclopedia of infor- 
mation. Many of Rogers’ philosophical generalizations, how- 
ever, are clearly unwarranted by his own facts, as is pointed 
out in the contemporaneous reading in “ Wealth and Prog- 
ress.” The chapter recommended in “Six Centuries of Work 
and Wages” covers “ Town Life” in the Middle Ages. 


LOCAL CENTER WORK 


Many interesting topics for discussion in the local centers 
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will naturally suggest themselves as the November reading 
progresses. In preparing programmes for the month’s meet- 
ings some of the following hints may be found useful: 

Reading and discussion of the “ Wage and Capitalist Classes” 
in GUNTON’S MAGAZINE. Quiz on October readings. Short 
papers on “ Decline of Feudalism,” “Influence of town life 
on civilization,” “‘ Early gilds and modern trades unions,” 
“Causes of Magna Charta,” “ The Industrial Revolution in 
England, 1765-1785,” “ Agriculture under Feudalism.”” De- 
bate: “ Resolved, That workingmen were better off under 
medieval than modern conditions.” General discussion on 
“Farming and Farm Labor” in October magazine. Address 
on “ The Gunton Institute and what it stands for.” 


Question Box 


Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE: You say in your magazine 
that national parties ought to conduct municipal campaigns as 
well as state and national. Nowif this isso, ought not the parties 
themselves to make their city platforms purely on municipal 
issues, so that citizens desiring to vote for a good municipal 
policy need not be driven into opposing it by reason of different 
views on the tariff or money? It seems to me that the home 
rule principle itself demands that we have the right to vote 
according to our best judgment on local issues, untrammeled by 
outside questions. If the parties do not afford this privilege, 
how can we prevent independent movements, and why should 
we? 

Republican. 


Wecannot prevent independent movements and we should 
not. Independent movements are the means of infusing new 
blood into the old parties. It is nevertheless important that 
national parties should assume the responsibility of municipal 
campaigns. For instance, the tariff is the issue of the Repub- 
licans in national politics—it is not an issue in state or city pol- 
itics, but the Republican party that believes in protection, to be 
consistent, should believe in liberal labor legislation, in abund. 
ant public schools, good parks, clean streets, etc. If this is the 
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proclaimed policy of the Republican party it should be held re- 
sponsible in the city for its attitude towards education, good 
streets and public parks, and in its state policy for its attitude 
towards labor legislation, just the same as in national matters 
on the tariff. If it fails to favor the correct local measures for 
which it pretends to stand, it should sacrifice public support 
the same as if it had been false to its tariff policy. And so with 
the Democratic party. The importance of this is that it brings 
behind the integrity of the state party the national and local 
forces, and behind the local party the national and state forces. 





Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE: I was much interested in 
your article on “Theory and Practice of Non-partisanship ” in the 
October magazine. The nomination of Henry George on a 
platform of national issues seems to confirm your view as to the 
impossibility of entirely separating municipal from national 
affairs. Now if George should be elected, do you think it 
would really give any boom to his single-tax notion, or would it 
all be counted as a Bryanistic victory, with George merely a 
local figurehead ? E. F. H., Brooklyn. 


No, in reality Henry George is not being supported for 
Mayor because people believe in his single-tax theory, but 
because they believe in the general political eruption represented 
by the Bryan movement. It is a Bryanite rather than a 
Georgeite canvass, and whatever votes he may get will be a 
contribution to the Bryan movement and not to the single-tax 
idea. In reality Mr. George represents the aggregation of 
socialistic hostility to existing institutions. 





Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE: In your last number you 
say that the silver issue is not dead by any means. If the election 
of last year and the revival of prosperity this year are not 
enough to kill the silver question, what will ever settle it ? 

Chicago, IIl. 


As we pointed out in our last issue, the silver question is 
not at all what it was in its beginning. It was the chief rally- 
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ing point of indefinite discontent. It has now taken the form of 
definite political conviction. Nothing, therefore, will kill the 
silver question which does not reach that conviction. The 
mere combating of the sixteen-to-one error will not do it. 
Since the believers in free silver among the masses really be- 
lieve that free coinage is the poor man’s policy, those who 
opposed them can have practically no influence unless they are 
more liberally disposed towards the various topics in which the 
laborers, the farmers and, in short, the masses are interested, 
and here is where the influence of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic leaders over the labor movement is so small. The ques- 
tion why workingmen have so little faith in the old parties is 
very much like “ Why do not workingmen go to church?” The 
answer is that the parties have failed seriously to interest them- 
selves in the questions that most directly concern the interests 
of the masses, from the point of view of the masses themselves. 





Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE: I notice you refer very 
often in your magazine to the “ Mugwumps” and usually in bitter 
terms. I wish you could give me a clear definition of just 
what a Mugwump is, what gave rise to the Mugwump move- 
ment, and why should it be necessary to call so large a pro- 
portion of the most prominent, intelligent and actively helpful 
men in the country by this opprobrious name? 

University Settlement. 


Mugwump is the name given to a small group of people 
who are eminently respectable, but who are very much impressed 
with their own superiority, and who imagine they have a mo- 
nopoly of political virtue. They are so sure that they are better 
than their party, and than any party, that they use most of their 
talents in depreciating other people's efforts. They came into 
existence in England with the reform bill movement (1866), as 
what John Bright called “ Adullamites.” They deserted from 
the really progressive political party and joined the Tories to 
defeat the extension of the suffrage. In this country they came 
into existence in 1884 as deserters from the Republican party 
to Cleveland. They deserted nominally for personal reasons 
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against Mr. Blaine, but really to oppose protection. Since then 
they have been conspicuous as fault finders of everything con- 
structive and American and of everybody who showed any evi- 
dences of political or industrial success. They are usually in- 
telligent and active, but seldom “the most helpful men in the 
country.” They are constitutionally distrusters of human 
nature, and are nearly always found on the negative side of all 
really wholesome, flesh-and-blood movements in public affairs. 
There are many active, helpful pioneers in social reform who 
sometimes ally themselves with Mugwump movements because 
of the indifference of the old parties, but such men seldom 
possess the characteristic Mugwump traits. 





’ 


Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE: In your “Point of View’ 
article for students last month, you say that psychic forces, moral 
aspirations and social feelings are the root causes of all material 
progress, and in closing the same article you say that “all phases 
of religious, social and political refinement really depend upon 
industrial growth and differentiation; hence, all real improve- 
ments in the higher phases of societary life must have their 
foundation in the expansion and elevation of the industrial life 
of the people.” Is not this contradictory, and won’t you please 
make the matter a little clearer? 

Student. 


“ Psychic forces, moral aspirations and social feelings” are 
the active causes, because they are in reality the conscious 
desires. There is no contradiction between this and the state- 
ment that all phases of religious, social and political refinement 
depend upon industrial diversification. Conscious demand is 
the expression of social feelings. The conscious feelings have 
arisen out of the diversified experience, which industrial differ- 
entiation brought about. An urgent demand for a social object 
is seldom sudden. It is a culmination of a series of experiences 
usually beginning with industrial contact, then taking a form 
of social aspiration and finally a specific conscious demand. 
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THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE, October, 1897. The Enor- 
mous Possibilities of Rapid Electric Travel. By Charles 
Henry Davis and F. Stuart Williamson. This article contains 
the elaborately worked-out details of a plan whereby the 
time between New York and Philadelphia could be reduced 
by electric power to thirty-six minutes. All the engineering 
problems relating to construction of track and cars, method of 
applying power, signals and safety devices, and resistance to be 
overcome are, according to these writers, wholly capable of 
solution. Their discussion on the question of resistance, how- 
ever, is not entirely convincing; in fact, this is the great inde- 
terminate element in any such proposition, and probably noth- 
ing but practical tests will ever demonstrate whether resistance 
can be sufficiently overcome to permit of so great a speed. 
The questions of cost, operating expenses and receipts are to be 
treated in another paper. It certainly seems visionary to talk 
about establishing a regular train service at an average speed of 
141} miles per hour, which this scheme would involve; yet not 
more so, perhaps, than many of our recent achievements would 
have seemed if proposed fifty years ago. At any rate, it is 
highly probable that the opening years of the new century will 
witness a revolution in our methods of transportation, and a 
general substitution of electric for steam power. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN, October, 1897. Are Women Hurt- 
ing the Chances of Men in Business? By Carroll D. Wright, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Commissioner Wright refers to Harriet Marti- 
neau’s statement, made after her visit to this country in 1840, 
that she found only seven employments open to women, and 
contrasts that state of affairs with the present. ‘There is 
hardly an occupation at the present time,” he says, “in which 
women are not found employed.” 

Such being the case it would be somewhat surprising if 
women were not encroaching upon men to a certain extent, in 
the matter of employment. Statistics show that the percentage of 
women employees has increased faster than that of men, but this 
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does not necessarily imply that men are being permanently dis- 
placed, for, as Col. Wright says, there have been numerous new 
fields of employment opened up to males, while the marked de- 
crease in the employment of children has been one of the causes 
leading to the increased employment of women. “In very 
many classes, as children have been excluded through law and 
other influences, adult women have to some extent taken their 
places. There need not be any alarm, therefore, as to the 
encroachments of women upon the occupations held by men.” 

Commissioner Wright considers it a “great economic in- 
justice” that women’s wages are so generally lower than those 
of men. Whether this can be called an “injustice” or not de- 
pends upon the way in which wages are determined. If they 
were determined by the amount of work done by each individ- 
ual, it would certainly seem unjust that women should receive 
less pay than men for doing the same work. But if wages are 
determined by the cost of diving of different groups and classes 
of workers, is it not “just” that those whose cost is greater 
should receive more? That wages are fixed by the cost of liv- 
ing, not by the amount of work done, is demonstrated by the 
facts, wherever investigated. As a class, men are charged with 
the care of families, women are not; hence the cost of self-sup- 
port is higher for men than for women, and men’s wages, ac- 
cordingly, are greater. To the extent that women wage-earners 
become an organized class and jointly endeavor to raise their 
standard of life, their wages will rise; and the justice of this 
movement will rest in the fact of their own increasing needs, 
not in the idea of making their wages equal to somebody else's. 
Men’s wages, however, are moving upwards as well as women’s, 
and certainly it would neither be good ethics nor good econom- 
ics to hold back the progress of any class until some other class 
could catch up. If it is economically unjust that women’s 
wages should be lower than men’s, then it is equally unjust 
that English wages should be lower than American, or German 
than English, or that a Japanese should get only a few cents a 
day for work which commands $2.00 here. The trouble with 
this point of view, however, is that if justice is to be interpreted 
as meaning eguality of income, then justice can be quite as fully 
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realized by reducing American wages to the Japanese level, or 
men’s wages to the rates paid women, as by raising the lower 
to the higher in each case. Carried still further, this view of 
justice implies that the whole order of creation is immoral. 
What justice in the measureless inferiority of the savage Afri- 
can to the civilized American, or, for that matter, of one Amer- 
ican to his next-door neighbor? It is profitless to quarrel with 
this enigma; better far to accept the situation frankly and 
work for the cause of progress, wherever or by whomsoever it 
can be attained. A rise of wages is not less of a good thing 
because gained by 1,000 men rather than by the whole world; 
indeed, every such gain makes it easier for others to follow, 
while were we to wait until all could start together, we should 
never move at all. Nor is a $3 a day wage rate for men less of 
a good thing because women get only $2 for the same work. 
The really wholesome, helpful policy is to work for the increase 
of both rates, rather than for their equalization as an end in 
itself. 


Little Girls in Factories. By Florence Kelley, Chief In- 
spector of Factories and Workshops for the State of Illinois. 
Mrs. Kelley makes a strong protest against the employment of 
little girls in the factories of Illinois, and shows the serious physi- 
cal effects resulting from such empleyment, and the need of 
additional child-labor and factory legislation. As the result of 
such regulations as Illinois already has, there were about 1,000 
fewer little girls in the factories of that state in 1896 than in 
1895, but there ought to be none at all. Mrs. Kelley justly 
criticises the mistaken philanthropy of kind hearted women 
who “take incredible trouble to find work for little girls” in 
factories, often with the idea of helping them to learn a trade, 
when the fact is “that no child can learn anything of value to 
itself, or its family, or the community in which it is to spend its 
after life, in the branches of industry to which young children 
are admitted to-day in any great manufacturing center.” 

Mrs. Kelley favors a law for “compulsory education en- 
forced throughout the year to the age of sixteen years,” and 
is impatient at the slowness of our progress towards that goal. 
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We think the indications all point towards the utter abolition 
of child-labor in factories, but admit that there are many dis- 
couraging features, such, for instance, as the recent removal of 
Mrs. Kelley from the Factory Inspectorship of Illinois. The 
person appointed by Governor Tanner in her place is said to 
represent the views of the Alton glass-makers, who are the 
chief enemies of the child-labor law. In these factories, accord- 
ing to the Chicago Commons, “ children scarcely old enough to 
go to school are employed beside the doors of the glass furnaces 
in a temperature approximating 1,200 degrees of heat.” If the 
statement regarding Mrs. Kelley’s successor is true, Governor 
Tanner will have a serious indictment to face before the bar of 
enlightened public opinion. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY, September, 1897. /n- 
surance against Unemployment. By W. F. Willoughby, of 
the U.S. Department of Labor. Mr. Willoughby says that it is 
now very generally admitted that insurance of some kind offers 
the best means of providing for unemployment resulting from 
accident, sickness and old age or invalidity. There is more doubt, 
however, about the practicability of insurance against enforced 
idleness—inability to obtain work—and experiments in this 
line have been less successful. Mr. Willoughby in this article 
discusses the recent attempts made in Switzerland to insure 
against enforced idleness, notably at Berne, Saint Gall and 
Basel. That at Saint Gall has been suppressed, partly because 
of the injustice involved in its apportionment of assessments 
and reliefs, partly because of its tendency to weaken efforts for 
self-help, and for other reasons. At Basel a much more scien- 
tific and carefully graded plan is now under consideration, and 
it is believed that many of the defects in the other systems will 
be overcome. Certainly it is well that these experiments are 
being made, and the accumulation of experience in Germany 
and Switzerland helps to create public sentiment in its favor 
elsewhere. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, October, 1897. Zo Abate 
the Plague of City Noises. By J. H. Girdner, M.D. Dr. Gird- 
ner makes an emphatic protest against the excessive and in- 
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creasing amount of noise which afflicts the residents of great 
cities. What with the racket of elevated trains and street 
vehicles, church bells, the cable gongs and fare registers, the 
manhole covers, iron wagon-tires, and even the “innumerable 
cats which infest our streets and yards,” he feels that life for a 
city resident, especially a physician, is almost aburden. “I am 
satisfied,” he says, “that the irritation caused by the din in 
which we live to-day is essentially health-destroying, and plays 
no unimportant part in producing disease of the brain and 
nervous system, and delaying the recovery of the sick.” ; 
It is impossible not to feel considerable sympathy with Dr. 
Girdner’s view of the matter, and we should think a “ Society 
for the Prevention of Noise,” which he proposes, might accom- 
plish much good. Underground railroads, rubber tires, asphalt 
pavements and horseless wagons and carriages are among the 
reforms he urges, and most of them will some day, no doubt, be 
realized. Certainly the model city of the future will be rid of a 
large part of the useless din which we now tolerate and whoever 
attempts to concentrate public opinion in some practical way 
for the abatement of the noise plague deserves encouragement. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, October, 1897. The Workers: An 
Experiment in Reality. By Walter A. Wyckoff, of Princeton 
University. This is the third in a series of articles relating the 
experiences of the writer in the role of a common laborer, dur- 
ing the summer of 1891. Mr. Wyckoff, it appears, had been 
charged with teaching theories about laboring men which did 
not rest upon any practical acquaintance with their side of the 
case, hence he determined to cast his lot with them, temporar- 
ily, and learn of their situation by personal experience. The 
October article deals with his life as a porter in a summer hotel, 
at $8 per month and board. Many of his observations regard- 
ing the personal characteristics and class distinctions of differ- 
ent grades of workers in this species of domestic service have 
a considerable sociological value, but it may be doubted if this 
method of investigation, when taken as a basis for broad gen- 
eralizations, is calculated to give altogether trustworthy results. 
The field of research is necessarily so narrow that there is great 
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danger of serious error in drawing general conclusions from 
premises so specific and local. 

Mr. Wyckoff has undoubtedly gained in human sympathy 
and in comprehension of the feeling of laboring people in the 
lower walks of life regarding their own situation, as well as in 
knowledge of the effect of poverty, exhausting toil and degrad- 
ing life conditions upon human character and ambition. Such 
a series of experiences are calculated, surely, to weaken any 
previous theories of non-interference, and to rouse one to a gen- 
uine interest in practical social reform. But the laws of social 
economics must necessarily be drawn from a consideration of 
the widest possible range of facts; they do not have the same 
absolute, invariable application as the laws of chemistry or 
physics; they deal with general tendencies or movements, 
which, in the short-range view, may often appear to be at vari- 
ance with local or individual experiences. Thus one who studies 
only isolated phenomena is apt to miss the broader truth. 

We think Mr. Wyckoff illustrates the danger of this other- 
wise valuable method of study, in his conclusion respecting the 
influence of wages upon |character. When working as an un- 
skilled out-of-door laborer at West Point he cleared some eighty- 
five cents a day above expenses, as against only twenty-six cents 
surplus at the summer hotel. Yet he finds that “ The standard 
of character is higher in this company of servants than among 
the gang of unskilled laborers,” and says that “Certainly one is 
obliged to look elsewhere than to wages for a cause of better 
work as showing a finer moral fibre, if I may judge from my 
twenty-six cents a day.” We do not suppose Mr. Wyckoff in- 
tended this remark to carry a general significance, but it is un- 
fortunate that he makes no effort to explain his meaning or to 
show wherein his conclusion must be regarded as special and 
not general. By his own estimate, the average wage among the 
servants was five dollars per week, hence he could not properly 
judge from his twenty-six cents a day at all. Five dollars a 
week was fully up to the rate paid the West Point laborers, 
when we consider the board and lodging furnished to the servants 
free, and the reductions of earnings at West Point due to bad 
weather. But the connection between wages and character is 
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plain enough when it is remembered that our unskilled out-of- 
door laborers are usually foreigners and reflect an unbroken 
background of degrading low-wage conditions, while servants 
at summer hotels are largely drawn from the domestic service 
class in the cities, where, from the very nature of their employ- 
ment, they have been thrown in immediate contact with the in- 
fluences and environments of high-wage civilization. It is in 
these fundamental causes that the effect of wages upon charac- 
ter should be sought, and hence we cannot agree with Mr. 
Wyckoff that even at his summer hotel “ one is obliged to look 
elsewhere than to wages”’ for a cause of better moral fibre. It 
is to just this source that one may look: not, necessarily, to the 
actual rates paid under the transient, hap-hazard conditions of 
summer hotel management, but to the wage conditions which 
determined the previous environment and antecedents of the 
hotel employees themselves. It could be wished that Mr. 
Wyckoff had framed a statement less liable to misinterpretation. 
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Book Reviews 


PARTISAN POLITICS: THE EVIL AND THE REMEDY. By 
James Sayles Brown. 221 pp. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, 1897. Price, 50 cents. 


The author's arraignment of partisan politics is as exagger- 
ated and strained as his proposed remedy is ridiculous. He 
would have all candidates of a political party declared ineligible 
to office. He seems never to have suspected that such things 
as questions of public policy ever come before the people for 
settlement, or that any system is necessary whereby public 
opinion can definitely and effectively express itself for or against 
various propositions affecting the conduct of government and 
the people’s interests. In Mr. Brown’s ideal state, all the 
offices from President down would probably be filled with 
respectable clerks, holding no opinions on any public question, 
and drawing salaries of from $10 to $25 per week. Congress 
would be abolished, and all the Federal statutes dumped into 
the Potomac. 

Mr. Brown declares (Chap. II) that even if parties were 
“free associations admitting to their fellowship citizens of every 
shade of political opinion,” they would still be “dangerous to 
the liberties of the people.”” Yet Mr. Brown evidently implies 
that such associations would be a great improvement on the 
present. For instance, a declaration of principles reflecting 
the opinions of such a body, would demand free trade and pro- 
tection, the gold standard and free silver, socialism and individ- 
ualism, prohibition and free whiskey, and would thus have the 
great advantage of being sure of unanimous adoption, leaving 
nobody out in the cold! 

Mr. Brown makes the utterly senseless charge that the 
Rebellion was a “ war among partisans,” and says: “ Had there 
been no Democratic party the South would not have seceded. 
Had there been no Republican party they would have remained 
undisturbed in the Union.” For utter superficiality this sur- 
passes anything we have ever seen in professedly serious liter- 
ature. Parties merely reflect issues which grow out of the 
economic or political interests and demands of the people. Had 
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the South had no economic interest in slavery there might have 
been no slavery party, and had there been no growth of moral 
seutiment in the North against this barbarous institution there 
might have been no Republican party: for that matter, had 
there been no soul of freedom in the forefathers there would 
have been no Patriot party, hence no Revolution, aud we could 
have sent a colonial delegation to the Queen’s Jubilee last June. 
Not parties, but the fundamental issues which parties expressed, 
were the root causes of these inevitable conflicts. Mr. Brown’s 
logic leads to the conclusion that human slavery might better 
have remained a permanent feature of our institutions than to 
have had any struggle over it. Doubtless, had the matter been 
left to him in 1860, he would have decided between Lincoln 
and Davis by a civil service examination of the two men. 

The proposition to carry on democratic government and 
select public policies without the use of any organized means of 
concentrating public opinion is so whimsical as hardly to call 
for serious criticism. Of course there always have been and are 
certain abuses and corrupt practices connected with practical 
politics, but the remedy does not consist in abolishing parties, 
because the cause lies deeper, namely, in the degree of intellec- 
tual and moral development, reflected largely from the economic 
conditions, of the people. Democratic action must always rep- 
resent a compromise between the better and worse elements in 
the community, hence the very best will almost never be in 
control. This fact would remain true whether parties were 
abolished or not : as well might one talk of purifying religion by 
abolishing the church. Where “bosses” or “ rings’ become 
corrupt and tyrannical, and cease to represent a certain average 
consensus among their followers, bolters and kickers appear, a 
revolt follows, and the “ring” is either overthrown entirely or 
frightened into relatively good behavior. Thus the larger evils 
of partisan politics are in the long run self-corrective, and the 
real way to abolish them entirely is progressively to act upon 
the conditions which affect the social, intellectual and moral 
development, in a word, the higher civilization of the people. 
All human institutions are imperfect, but the rule of progress is 
not wantonly to strike them down, but to set in motion those 
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forces which shall invest such institutions with a nobler purpose, 
a higher character and a broader usefulness to mankind. 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR BOOK OF THE NEW YORK STATE 
REFORMATORY. 131 pp., and Ig additional tables. Pub- 
lished by the Reformatory at Elmira, N. Y. 1897. 

This report will be welcomed by all who are interested in 
prison reform. It contains full information about the various 
departments of the work being done at Elmira, and shows the 
practical results achieved in the way of reforming criminals and 
fitting them for honest and useful citizenship. The theory upon 
which the Reformatory works is shown in the opening sentences 
of the report of the trades-school department, viz.: “The founders 
of this Reformatory accepted it as an axiomatic truth that mere 
intellectual culture, even though supplemented by moral instruc- 
tion, is insufficient to protect society against the vicious and to 
hinder the increase of the criminal classes. Since 93 per cent. of 
the crimes committed in America are against property, the con- 
clusion was justifiable that the possession of the means of sup- 
plying the reasonable wants of life would constitute the safest 
assurance against the return of lawbreakers, especially youthful 
and venial offenders, to criminal habits.” 

The results certainly seem to justify this policy. “Of the 
329 men paroled during the past year 177, or 54 per cent., went 
directly to employment at trades acquired at the Reformatory.” 
Practically all of those paroled sought employment at their 
trades. The institution has no means of following up the careers 
of those who are finally discharged, but as all such are better 
equipped in their trades than the paroled men it is reasonable 
to suppose that an even larger percentage go into honest 
employment. A number of sample instances are cited, showing 
the success of paroled inmates in finding good positions in 
such trades as cabinet-making, frescoing, stenography, printing, 
bricklaying, e¢ cetera. It is stated that of the 1400 odd men 
in the Reformatory only 24 had trades on their admission. 

The book is illustrated with numerous engravings, and has 
a full set of classification tables, showing the physical char- 
acteristics of the inmates. 











ADDITIONAL BOOKS RECEIVED. 


American Book Company, New York, Cincinnati and Chicago.--SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES, By Joun BACH MCMAsTsR. Cloth, Illustrations. Maps. 476 pp. $1.00. 


Ginn and Company, Boston and London.—STUDENTS’ AMERICAN HISTORY. By D. H. MontGom- 
ERY. Cloth. Illustrated. Maps. 523 pp. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston and New York.—THE FEDERAL JUDGE. By WILLIS STEELL, 
Cloth. 355 pp. $1.25. 
INEQUALITY AND PROGRESS,—By GzorGe Hares. Cloth. 164 pp. $1.25. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London.—MUNICIPAL REFORM IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Tuomas C. Detvin. Cloth. 170 pp. 


F. Tennyson Neely, London and New York.—A MOUNTAIN OF GOLD. By WILLIs STEELL. Paper. 
300 pp. 
A SON OF MARS. By St. GgorGe PATHBORNB. Paper. 367 pp. 50 cents. 
ISIDRA. By WILLISSTEELL. Paper. 271 pp. 
THE DREAMERS, By EpwarpS. VAN Zitz. Cloth. 355 pp. $1.25. 
AN ARMY WIFE. By Captair CHARLES KinG. Paper. Illustrated. 278 pp. 50 cents, 
URANIA. By CAMILLE FLAMMARION. Paper. Illustrated. 314 pp. 50 cents. 
THE HEART OF IT. By W1111AM OsBorN STODDARD. Paper. 438 pp. 
SMOKING FLAX. By HAtuiie ErmintE Rives. Cloth. 232 pp. 


Charles H. Kerr and Company, Chicago.—THE MONEY QUESTION. By Grorce H. SHeLsy. Paper, 
739 Pp. so cents. 
PRESIDENT JOHN SMITH. By Freperick U. ApAMsS. Paper. 150 pp. 
DAN THE TRAMP. By Laura HUN SAKER ABBOTT. Paper. 150 pp. 
A BREED OF BARREN METAL. By J.W. Bennett. Cloth. 255 pp. 
BANKING SYSTEMS OF THE WORLD. By WiLLIAM MATTHEWS HANDY. Cloth, 190 pp. 


Robert and Linn Luce, Boston.—GOING ABROAD. By Rosert Lucr, Cloth. 160 pp. 








Then make the trip over the famous QUEEN 
Are YOu «crescent ROUTE Historic and 
. scenic country en route, vestibuled trains that 
Going have no equal in the South, and the shortest 
journey possible, You save a hundred miles 
f travel to the most important southern cities 

South? siz 


via the Queen & Crescent, 

Write for Information to Send 10 cents for fine Art colored 

W. C. RINEARSON, Gen’! Passenger Agent, ne a of Lookout Mountain and 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Chicamauga. 














SCRAP BOOKING 


is one of the specialties of 


Burrelle’s Press Clipping Bureau, 
32 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 











THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 





If you are not already a reader of THE NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
should you not become one ? 

Every subject that interests you is dealt with in its pages at the very 
time when the course of events brings it to the front, and by the very men 
or women whose opinions you value most. 

It will give you the very best that can be said on one side and the 
other of all such topics, being absolutely impartial and without partisan 
or sectarian bias. 

It will bring you into touch from month to month with the dis- 
tinguished men and women who are making the history, controling 
the affairs, and leading the thought of the time. Its list of contributors 
forms a roll of the representative men and women of the age. 

It is the most widely read magazine of its class in the world, being 
neither scholastic nor technical, but popular and practical in its treatment 
of all classes of topics. 

It comprehends in its scope all fields of human thought and activity; 
and its timeliness and authority combine to make it the most useful of all 
the great magazines to the business man, the lawyer, the physician, the 
clergyman, the politician, and in short to everyone who is interested in 
affairs which concern the American public, and who wishes to keep fully 
abreast of the times. 

It is the only Review which has @ recognized place among the family 
magazines. This is because it devotes much attention to subjects that 
are of special interest to women. 





Constantly offers to the public a +~—— of writers and essays that excite the reader 
and gratify the intellectual appetite. In this respect there is no other magazine that approaches 
it.—N. Y. Sun. 

Is ahead of any magazine this country has ever seen in the importance of the topics it 
discusses and the eminence of its contributors.—Albany Argus. 

No other magazine in the world so fully and fairly its the opinions of the leading 
writers and thinkers on all questions of public interest.—Boston Fournal. 

The regular reader of this splendid monthly always turns to its pages with the expectation 
4 being interested as well as entertained, and he is never disappointed.—Altoona (Pa.) 

ribune. 

Keeps its hand on the pulse of American life. It is the first to discover what is needed and 
the first to respond.—Cambridge ( Mass.) Press. 

It easily distances any other review published in our country.—Pullman (Ill.) Fournal. 

Easily holds first place among the monthlies of its class.\—/ndiana Baptist. 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $5.00 A YEAR 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
293 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

















“Made up of every creature’s best”. 
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Founded by E. LITTELL in 1844. 
has for fifty-three years, met with con- 
THE LIVING AGE tinuous commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives more than Three and a 
half Thousand double column octavo pages of reading- 
matter yearly, forming four large volumes. 

It is issued EVERY SATURDAY, and contains articles 
of standard and popular interest. 

It reproduces without abridgment the ablest articles from the 
Leading British reviews, magazines and weekly literary and poli- 
tical journals in every department of Literature: 

ART, SCIENCE, POLITICS AND POETRY, 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND DISCOVERY, 
together with THE BEST FICTION, in Short and Serial Stories. 
Also, TRANSLATIONS from the French, German, Russian, 
Spanish, Italian and other Continental sources. 
ENLARGED by_the addition of a Monthly Literary Supplement, 
containing 
READINGS FROM AMERICAN MAGAZINES, 
READINGS FROM NEW BOOKS, 
A LIST OF THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH, 

giving an amount of reading unapproached by any other peri- 

odical in the world, of the most valuable matter of the day. 


Subscribers to The Living Age thus have a work abso- 
lutely unique, for never before has there been given in one 

















periodical, matter So large in quantity, So rich in quality, 
So vast in scope. 





Free ——_ Choicest——_ 

for the Remainder of the Year. Literature at Club Prices. 
To all New Subscribers for year 1898, For $9.00 THE LIVING AGE and any $4.00 
remitting before January lst, the weekly monthly Magazine, (or Harper’s Weekly 
numbers of 1897 issued after the receipt or Bazar), sent for a year, or for $8.00 
of their subscriptions will be sent Free. THE LIVING AGE and any $3 Magazine. 

















Published Weekly at 6.00 a Year, postpaid. Single Copies 15 cts. 


THE LIVING AGE CO., P. 0. BOX 5206, BOSTON. 
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Represents every department of Knowledge an? Progress 














Are you interested in any special study? 


If so we can you with news and pay ef ame 
Corporations Soc atl Pisenclel institu Sue A = = service to keep in touc Newspaper comments on 
w ———— and pong nme relating to their business. _—_ ieading of this 
‘e number among our customers man: men coun: 
For further information write to ’ sai 


THE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 13 Chambers Street, 
Offices in Boston, Cincinnati, Denver. NEW YORK. 





‘Tnfallible . %2m= 0 
C Ogic: _ ao 


By Tuomas D. Bong 
OF THE CHICAGO BAR, 








‘s) omas neers Hawley’s § 
5 : 
"ag two = ieouee discoveries 
S in 1896 were Prof. Roentgen’s X Rayand 7? 
o4 Thomas D. Hawigy® Automatic System ¥ 
< of Reasoning in Infallible Logic.’ 


The book contains n nea 700 pages, 
bound @ in Fall Law Sheep. ” 


Price, $5.00, Postpaid. 


The Dominion Company, Pubtisher, 
352-356 er Street, 








“*Tt is of inestimable value.”—Boston Globe, 


20TH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. CIRCULATES IN EVERY STATE [AND TERRITORY. 
USED BY GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS AS THE STANDARD, 


The American College and Public School Directory 


CONTAINS CLASSIFIED LISTS AND ADDRESSES FOR THE 
ENTIRE UNITED STATES OF ALL 
1. Colleges, Female Seminaries and Academies. 2. Normal Schools. 3. Business Colleges. 4. 
Schools of Science. 5. Schools of Theology. 6. Schools of Law. 7. Schools of Medicine—Reg- 
ular, Eclectic and Homeeopathic. 8. Schools of Dentistry. 9. Schools of Pharmacy. 10. State 
Superintendents. 11, County Superintendents. Also, leading—12. City Superintendents. 13. 
Principals. 14. Assistants, &c. thered from Official Sources and revised to date of issue. 


Cc. H. EVANS & CO., Evans Building, St. Louis, lo. 
TEACHERS WANTED~—Anmerican Teachers Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. 21st Year. 














The Home Market Club : 


. $ 


(BOSTON) 


Sends pamphlets on the tariff and money ques- 
tions free of cost to all inquirers. 

The Home Market Bulletin (monthly, 
50 cents a year) is a reservoir from which 
all can draw quickly and eastly whatever 
information they desire on these subjects. 
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Keeps Track of Everything 


—Literally does it—THE CARD SYSTEM of records, 
accounts, memoranda, ledgers, day books ; almost 
does away with the unsatisfactory pigeon-hole and 
the equally annoying spindle. 

It records, arranges and indexes on little cards—or 
big ones—all required information about 5 | business. 
The first expense is small ; the trouble to keep it up 
nothing compared with the irritation of the old way. 

THE CARD SYSTEM applies to any business 
whatever. Its utility unfolds itself —e ; the 
business man wonders why he has not heard of 
it before. 

Whatever your line of business or work, why not 
write for full particulars, —which are always sent gladly 
for the asking ? 


OFFICE SPECIALTY MANUFACTURING CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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T is earnestly requested by the publisher of | 
this magazine that those who subscribe toit ¢ 
regularly, or who may happen to see a copy 
for the first time, will send to the publication 


office, 44 Union Square, New York, the 
ef] names of any who might like to peruse a 
aN specimen number ortwo. These are gladly 
sent to all inquirers; and no inquirer is 

3 importuned disagreeably for subscriptions 
afterwards. 

A magazine of the quality of Gunton’s, 
exposed to the attacks of corruptionists and 
doctrinaires alike who cannot understand it, 
and somewhat limited in its following, must 
of necessity increase its circulation only 
slowly; but its growth may be steady and 

% solid if those who already follow it with 
pleasure commend it to those who might 
similarly be interested to see a copy. 

The way to lay it before these friends is 
to send their names, no matter now large the number 
may be, to the’ publication office. Thus the magazine 
will be permitted to speak for itself; and it is quite content 

3 


to leave the matter there. 


GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, 
41 Union Square, New York 














